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Editorial 


In response to Nathaniel’s confession, “You are the Son 
of God, the King of Israel!” Jesus declares: “And you [plural, 
speaking to the assembly of His followers] will see heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man” (John 1:49-51). 

Here Jesus is alluding to an image that has captured and 
inspired the spiritual imagination throughout every age of the 
Church: the image of “Jacob’s ladder.” He, Jesus, the incar¬ 
nate Son of Man, is the true ladder that reaches from heaven 
to earth, granting the children of God access to divine life. 
Building upon this image, St John of Sinai offered to his 
monks and to all Christians a program of ascetic struggle which 
leads from renunciation of the world to union with God. Many 
of us have turned to this treasure of Orthodox spirituality 
during the lenten periods, to draw both insight and inspira¬ 
tion from its thirty “steps” or “rungs.” 

Recent research into the literary structure of the “Ladder” 
of St John, however, has shown that its apparent simplicity— 
a spiritual ascent in thirty steps—is misleading. In fact, the 
“Ladder” is a composition of extraordinary complexity, struc¬ 
tured according to principles of “chiasmus”: statements ar¬ 
ranged in direct and antithetical parallelism, centered about a 
major conceptual theme. In the first article of this issue of 
the Quarterly, the Rev Richard Lawrence presents a new and 
important analysis of this structure, based upon recent re¬ 
search by Guerric Couilleau and James R. Price. 

Fr Lawrence’s study is of major interest for two reasons. 
In the first place, it reveals through structural analysis depths 
of meaning in the “Ladder” that were hitherto obscured. But 
also significant is the fact that it makes evident that chiasmus— 
widely employed as a literary technique throughout the Old 
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and New Testaments—did not disappear in the post-Apostolic 
period. Detection of this complex form of literary composition 
in the biblical writings has done much to advance our under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the message left to the Church by 
the Apostles. The same may now be said regarding the fruits 
of similar analysis applied to works such as “The Ladder of 
Divine Ascent.” 

Studies of this kind reveal in both Scripture and the 
spiritual writings of the Fathers nuances of meaning that have 
gone unnoticed, even by the most careful reader. This is be¬ 
cause we are no longer familiar with this ancient pattern of 
composition and assume that every literary work, including 
much modern poetry, is simply structured according to the 
principles of narrative prose and should be read accordingly. 

In future issues of the Quarterly, therefore, we plan to 
publish further articles that deal with literary forms in biblical 
and patristic writings, and their importance for interpreting 
the message of the text at hand. We will gladly consider for 
publication contributions in this area from our readers—not 
merely for purposes of academic interest, but to serve faith in 
its quest for understanding. 
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The Three-Fold Structure of the Ladder 
of Divine Ascent 


Richard T. Lawrence 


It might seem at first blush that the structure of a ladder is 
perfectly obvious: it goes up and down. And any literary work 
that deliberately models itself on a ladder will have, it should 
seem, a similar structure. The early classic of Eastern Church 
spirituality by the late sixth or early seventh century abbot of 
Sinai whose work has led to his being known in English as John 
Climacus, i.e., John of the Ladder, must surely have such a 
structure. 

And indeed it does. The thirty steps of the ladder, which 
the author sees as reflecting the thirty years of the hidden life 
of Christ (291), have always been represented in monastic art 
and Eastern iconograpy generally as leading upwards from earth 
to heaven, and the text certainly intends to make such a point. 

And yet that might not be all there is to the structure of 
the book. There seem to be other structural elements, each 
with its own numerical symbolism expressed or implied, at work 
in the book. Commenting on the structure of the book has not 
been a major emphasis of the history of the interpretation of the 
work, which has tended to emphasize instead ascetical and 
mystical readings. We suggest, however, that our understanding 
of Eastern classics can benefit from a western technique such as 
structural analysis, just as our understanding of western classics 
can benefit from eastern readings, and that further development 
of some recent analyses of the structure of the work is worth¬ 
while. 

In 1972, Guerric Couilleau published a brilliant structural 
analysis of the Ladder, finding in it a basic structure he calls 
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“un systeme d’opposition parallele,” a system of literary structure 
which was, he notes, familiar to ancient thought, and which is 
known to English-speaking scriptural studies as concentric par¬ 
allelism. 

Couilleau (col. 373) finds a first block of three chapters 
on breaking with the world to be parallel to the final four 
chapters of the entire book, which he calls a short mystical tract. 
In between, there are 23 chapters on the active life. Of these, 
a first group of four, on fundamental virtues, corresponds to a 
final group of three virtues which are the crown of the active 
life. Between these groups, there are 16 chapters on the struggle 
against the passions. Of these, the first group of six chapters 
and the final group of six chapters each deal with less carnal 
passions, leaving the carnal passions of gluttony, lust and 
avarice in the center position of the entire book. 

Couilleau sums up his proposal for the structure of the 
Ladder in a diagram of the book, reproduced as Figure One. 
His work is followed, though presented less clearly, by Ware 
(12-14). 

A major problem for Couilleau’s proposal, however, arises 
with the work of James Robertson Price. Price also sees three 
major sections of the Ladder, but he does not find the breaks at 
the same places. For him, the first chapters of the three sections 
are those on Renunciation of Life, Mourning, and Humility. 
The arguments are threefold. First, on grounds of content, he 
argues that each of these chapters represents what in the 
terminology of Bernard Lonergan can be called a new level of 
religious conversion, each of which is worked out in intellectual 
and moral conversions (also Lonergan’s terms) in the subse¬ 
quent chapters of each section. Second, on grounds of support¬ 
ing texts, he points out that each of these steps is called by 
Climacus a call from or gift of God, an experience of grace. 
Third, he points out a text where Climacus himself refers to 
these three steps as the critical ones: “For Climacus, the three 
phases of the monastic life are the successive movements of one 
act of grace. He compares this process to the Trinity: they are 
three phases yet one motion: ‘Repentance raises the fallen, 
mourning knocks at the gate of heaven, and holy humility opens 
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FIGURE ONE 

Couilleau’s Structure of Climacus’ Ladder 


1. Break with the World 
I. Renunciation 

II. Detachment 

III. Exile 


Active 


Life 


2. Fundamental Virtues 
IV. Obedience 
V. Penitence 

VI. Remembrance of Death 
VII. Mourning 


3. Struggle 
against 
Passions 


A. Anger to Despondency 

VIII-XIII 

B. Gluttony, Lust and Avarice 

XIV-XVII 

C. Insensibility to Pride 

XVIII-XXIII 


4. Crowning Virtues of the Active Life 

XXIV. Simplicity 

XXV. Humility 

XXVI. Discernment 


5. Union with God 

XXVII. Stillness 
XXVIII. Prayer 
XXIX. Apatheia 
XXX. Love 


it; I affirm this and I worship the Trinity in unity and unity in 
Trinity.’ ” (358-59) 

We suggest that Price is correct. We also suggest that, in 
his reference to the Trinity, John Climacus is telling us that his 
work has a similar structure, a unity of three parts, and that this 
is a deliberate device on his part which he sees as patterned on 
and doing honor to the Trinity itself. The first six chapters 
comprise the section on Repentance, the middle nineteen the 
section on Mourning, and the last six the section on Humility. 

In the first part, the monk is encouraged to break with the 
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world, in the second he is taught to recognize and eliminate the 
vices that separate him from God, and in the third part he is 
given a brief idea of what to expect when he attains to the 
blessed state of union with God while still here on earth. The 
similarities to the traditional division of purgative, illuminative 
and unitive ways is obvious. The differences of emphasis are less 
obvious, but reflecting on the text carefully according to this 
outline will show that they are just as real. 

But if Price is taken to be correct, can anything be done to 
save Couilleau’s elegant scheme of concentric parallelism? Or, 
if Couilleau is taken to be correct, can Price’s work be confirmed 
by proving it to be fruitful in expanding Couilleau’s insights? 

This article will suggest that Couilleau’s outline can be 
fruitfully refashioned along the lines that Price’s analysis sug¬ 
gests, and that this proposed reconstruction can be argued for on 
several grounds. First, there emerges at least as clearly as before 
a dyptich structure to the work as a whole, which can be shown 
to have been significant for the author. Second, there emerges a 
pattern of internal concentric parallelism within each of the 
three parts as reconstructed. Third, there is evidence of linking 
chapters between the three parts as reconstructed. Fourth, 
there is latent numeric symbolism to the number of chapters in 
the various parts as reconstructed. Finally, there emerges from 
the proposed structure a possible parallel to the structure of the 
Creed. To illustrate what is meant as we go along, refer to our 
proposed revision of Couilleau’s diagram along the lines that 
Price’s work suggests, presented as Figure Two. 


1. The Dyptich-like Structure 

The one ladder that is composed of three parts can also 
be divided into two halves, arranged about a central point, like 
a dyptich: the first part is of almost the same length as the third 
part, and the middle part can itself be seen as divided in almost 
equal halves, with a balancing of the former chapters with the 
later. 

We believe there is a warrant within the text itself for the 
suggestion of a dyptich structure. First, at the end of chapter 15, 
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FIGURE TWO 

Proposed Structure of Climacus’ Ladder 


I Repentance 

1. Renunciation of Life 

2. Detachment 

3. Exile 

4. Obedience 

5. Penitence 

6. Remembrance of Death 
11 Mourning 

7. Mourning 

8. Anger 

9. Malice 

10. Slander 

11. Talkativeness 

12. Falsehood 

13. Despondency 

14. Gluttony 

15. Lust 

16. Avarice 

17. Poverty 

18. Insensitivity 

19. Sleep 

20. Alertness 

21. Fear 

22. Vainglory 

23. Pride 

24. Meekness 

111 Humility 

25. Humility 

26. Discernment 
Summary of Preceding 

27. Stillness 

28. Pure Prayer 

29. Apatheia 

30. Agape 


on Lust, which according to our outlines is the pivotal chapter 
between the two sides of the dyptich, the center around which 
the concentric parallelism turns, we have the statement by the 
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author: “This is the fifteenth reward of victory. He who has 
earned it while still alive has died and been resurrected. From 
now on he has a taste of the immortality to come.” (186) We 
find in this text a suggestion that we have somehow reached a 
tuning point in the book, and that the chapters preceeding are 
in some way a type of death, and that those following are in 
some way a type of resurrection. 

Second, in the chapter on prayer, Climacus seems to add 
to this death and resurrection symbolism a second layer of 
dyptich symbolism, referring to the two natures of Christ. He 
says: “Some claim that prayer is better than the remembrance 
of death. But for my part, my praise goes out to the two natures 
in one person.” (279) If prayer is taken a part-for-whole refer¬ 
ence to the third part, which begins by discussing humility and 
ends with agape, and if remembrance of death is taken as a 
similar reference to the first part, on renunciation and repent- 
ence, Climacus may be taken as comparing the two sides of his 
structure to the two natures of Christ. The one is of course more 
noble than the other, but both are necessary. Indeed, the one 
assumes and transforms the other, a theme surely not unknown 
to a man who was at the time of the writing abbot of the 
monastery at Sinai, where the icon over the altar is of the 
transfiguration of Christ (Galey, fig. 119) and where one of the 
best known icons, presented to the monastery during Climacus’ 
own lifetime by the Emperor Justinian himself, shows a very 
human yet transparently divine face of Christ. (Galey, fig. 54) 

The significance of this point thus goes beyond mere 
mechanical analysis of structure. The dyptich structure empha¬ 
sizes the theological and spiritual points being made by Climacus 
in the Ladder. The first major structural element, the single 
ladder of thirty steps, focuses the attention of the monk on the 
notion of oneness: there is one God, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and the monk’s spiritual path consists in filling out in himself 
what Christ achieved in his thirty years of preparation for the 
public ministry. The addition of a second structural element, the 
dyptich, draws attention both to the two natures of Christ and 
to the process of death and resurrection by which His human 
nature is transformed into the likeness of His Divine nature. 
This is presented both for meditation and for imitation: the task 
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of the monk is, by these steps of spiritual progress, to undergo 
transformation of his humanity into the likeness of Christ’s 
divinity. The dyptich structure thus functions both as a soteriol- 
ogy and an imitatio Christi. 


2. The Concentric Parallelism Within Each of the Three Parts 

The first part consists, we suggest, of three pairs of two 
chapters each. The first chapter, on renunciation of life, is 
paralleled by the last chapter, on remembrance of death. The 
second, on detachment, is related to the fifth, on penitence, 
which deals with a similar topic. The third, on exile, speaks of 
leaving the world behind, and the fourth, on obedience, speaks 
of leaving even one’s own will behind. 

These parallels do not depend on similarity of topic alone: 
there are pointers in the text itself. The first parallel we suggest 
is between chapters 1 and 6. In the first chapter, on renunciation 
of life, Climacus describes the monk as “ a soul pained by the 
constant remembrance of death” (74), and in the sixth chapter, 
on remembrance of death, he connects renunciation of life and 
remembrance of death even more plainly: “The man who has 
died to all things remembers death, but whoever holds some ties 
with the world will not cease plotting against himself.” (135) 
He emphasizes this point with one of his most memorable one- 
liners: “The man who wants to be constantly reminded of death 
and of God’s judgment and who at the same time gives in to 
material cares and distractions, is like someone trying at the 
same time to swim and clap his hands.” (133) 

The second parallel is between chapters 2 and 5. Climacus 
begins chapter 2, on detachment, using repentance as a motive: 
“If you are truly pained by your failings and are mindful of 
punishment and of the eternal judgment, if you are truly afraid 
to die, then it will not be possible to have an attachment.” (81) 
And in the chapter on repentance, he cites detachment as a 
fruit of repentance: “In my meditation, or more accurately, in 
my acts of repentance, a fire of prayer will bum and will con¬ 
sume everything material.” (131) 

The final parallel in this part is between chapters 3 and 4. 
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Climacus ties exile and obedience together as acts of renuncia¬ 
tion. He begins the chapter on exile saying, ‘“There is such a 
thing as exile, an irrevocable renunciation of everything in one’s 
familiar surroundings that hinders one from attaining the ideal 
of holiness.” (85) Then, in the chapter on obedience, he says: 
“As flower comes before every fruit, so exile of body or will 
precedes all obedience . . . Obedience is a total renunciation of 
our own life, and it shows up clearly in the way we act.” (91) 

The middle part of the book begins with a chapter on 
mourning and ends with a chapter on meekness. Not only are 
the mourners and the meek both specifically referred to in the 
Beatitudes, but the attitudes of mind are intrinsically similar. 
Price has already noted their relationship: “The culmination of 
the process of cleansing by tears occurs when the monk acquires 
meekness.” (357) Climacus himself describes these two steps 
in similar terms. Concerning mourning, he says “Those making 
some progress in blessed mourning are usually temperate and 
untalkative. Those who have succeeded in making real progress 
do not become angry and do not bear grudges. As for the per¬ 
fect, these are humble, they long for dishonor, they look out for 
involuntary sufferings, they do not condemn sinners and they 
are inordinately compassionate.” (136) About meekness, he 
says, “Meekness is a mind consistent amid honor and dishonor. 
Meekness prays quietly and sincerely for a neighbor however 
troublesome he may be. Meekness is a rock looking out over 
the sea of anger which breaks the waves which come crashing 
on it and stays entirely unmoved. Meekness is the bulwark of 
patience, the door, indeed the mother of love, and the foundation 
of discernment.” (214) 

The rest of the middle section is taken up with an analysis 
of the seven capital sins, arranged in three pairs, with the fourth, 
in the middle of the list, forming the hinge between the first and 
second halves of the dyptich. First, the vice of anger is paralleled 
with the vice of pride: one deals with our spiritual attitude 
towards others, the other, with our spiritual attitude towards 
ourselves. Following the discussion of anger are discussions of 
four dependent vices, paralleled by a discussion, preceeding the 
chapter on pride, of two vices dependent on it. (We take seri¬ 
ously John’s assertion that he does not see vainglory as a capital 
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sin, but as a part of pride.) Next the vice of despondency is 
paralleled to the vice of insensitivity, which is followed by dis¬ 
cussion of the daughter vice of sleep and the virtue of alertness. 
At the center, gluttony and avarice are clearly parallel, and 
both are clearly related as carnal vices to lust, which serves as 
the hinge chapter, the low point of the descent into the vices we 
must eradicate and the beginning point of the ascent of our 
soul to union with God. 

The parallel between the first pair of vices, anger and pride, 
is reflected in the texts of both chapters. At the beginning of his 
chapter on anger, Climacus says, “Freedom from anger is an 
endless wish for dishonor, whereas among the vainglorious there 
is a limitless thirst for praise.” (146) And in the chapter on 
pride, he refers frequently back to anger. The first paragraph of 
chapter 23 calls pride “The cause of diabolical possession, the 
source of anger, the gateway of hypocrisy.” (207) Later, he 
says, “A proud monk argues bitterly with others. The humble 
monk is loath to contradict them.” (208) And when he has 
personified pride and vainglory speak, they say, “And our chil¬ 
dren are the falls of those who lead the life of the spirit. Their 
names: Anger, Calumny, Spite, Irascibility, Yelling, Blasphemy, 
Hypocrisy, Hatred, Envy, Argumentativeness, Self-will, Disobe¬ 
dience.” (210) 

The chapters on despondency and insensitivity are both 
among the shortest in the whole work, but there do not lack 
indications of parallelism. On despondency. Climacus says, 
“Tedium is a paralysis of the soul, a slackness of the mind, a 
neglect of religious exercises, a hostility to vows taken.” (162) 
A little later, he gives a vivid description of its victim: “At the 
third hour, the devil of tedium causes shivering, headache, and 
vertigo. By the ninth hour, the patient has recovered his strength, 
and when dinner is ready, he jumps out of bed. But now when 
the time for prayer comes, his body begins to languish once 
more. He begins his prayers, but the tedium makes him sleepy 
and the verses of the psalms are snatched from his mouth by 
untimely yawns.” (163) “Insensitivity,” he says, “is deadened 
feeling in body and spirit, and comes from long sickness and 
carelessness. Lack of awareness is negligence that has become 
habit.” (191) In a description that is almost as vivid and just 
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as tongue-in-cheek as the preceding, he says. “The insensitive 
man is a foolish philosopher, an exegete condemned by his own 
words, a scholar who contradicts himself, a blind man teaching 
sight to others ... He recites what he has learnt about keeping 
vigil, and at once drops otf to sleep. Prayer he extols, and runs 
from it as if from a plague . . .” (191) 

The third set of parallel vices is gluttony and avarice, both 
of which Climacus closely relates to the middle vice, lust. 
“Gluttony,” he says, “is hypocrisy of the stomach. ... A stuffed 
belly produces fornication, while a mortified stomach leads to 
purity. The man who pets a lion may tame it but the man who 
coddles the body make it ravenous.” (165) Likewise, he begins 
his treatment of avarice by noting its historic relation to lust: “As 
most of the experts reckon the matter, the demon of avarice, 
that spirit of countless heads, comes next after the tyrant de¬ 
scribed above, and who am I to run counter to the sequence 
which these learned men suggest?” (187) 

It may be objected at this point that our proposed outline 
puts insensitivity among the seven capital vices, and that this is 
neither traditional nor otherwise found in Climacus’ work. K. 
Ware, in his introduction to the Ladder (62-66), points out that 
Climacus was familiar with Evagrius’ list of eight key vices, and 
in fact cites an eight-member list himself (163); but in practice 
he seems to work most often with a seven-member list. Ware 
follows the implicit list found in chapter 29 (283-84) to come 
up with one of seven that makes pride and vainglory separate, 
and considers insensitivity and fear as dependent vices of avarice. 
Ware does note, however, that John’s list does not adhere slav¬ 
ishly to earlier lists, and that he explicitly says that pride and 
vainglory are not separate vices. “Some would hold,” Climacus 
begins his chapter on vainglory, “that vainglory is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from pride, and so they give it a special place and 
chapter. Hence their claim that there are eight deadly sins. But 
against this is the view of Gregory the Theologian and other 
teachers that in fact the number is seven. I also hold this view. 
After all, what pride remains in a man who has conquered 
vainglory?” (201) 

Unfortunately, Climacus does not give a list of the seven 
vices he considers deadly. The implicit list already cited would 
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suggest that vainglory and pride are both among the seven. Yet 
here he is refusing to distinguish the two precisely in order to 
get to the number seven! 

In this context, our proposal to admit insensitivity to the 
status of a major vice may not be unwelcome. Such a move re¬ 
stores the number to seven without counting vainglory and pride 
separately. Further, Climacus says, of this vice alone, “I am not 
ashamed to admit that my powers fail here, for I am very sorely 
tried by this vice and I would not have been able alone to ana¬ 
lyze its wily ways if I had not laid hold of it, gripping it hard, 
examining it to discover what has been described above, scourg¬ 
ing it with fear of the Lord and endless prayer.” (192) If a vice 
is needed to restore the number to seven, where better to look 
than to the only vice by which the saintly author himself admits 
to being sorely tried? 

Perhaps our structural analysis here helps to focus our 
attention on an otherwise underemphasized point that deserves 
our notice. At the very least, the foregoing points seem to make 
the results of our analysis seem less improbable, on the grounds 
that (1) total consistency in vice-lists is not to be expected, as 
it is not found elsewhere in the Ladder; (2) it preserves the 
number of seven vices, which Climacus insists on; (3) it avoids 
separating pride and vainglory, which Climacus at least tends 
to do; and (4) it presents a more plausible list of mother and 
daughter vices, since it is less difficult to see sleep and alertness 
as related to insensitivity than to see, with Ware, insensitivity 
and fear as daughters of avarice. 

In the final part of the book, the chapter on humility, which 
decenters us from ourselves, is placed in parallel with the chapter 
on agape, where we find our true center in God. The chapter 
on discernment, whereby we understand clearly what is from 
God and what is from our passions, is paralleled with the 
chapter on apatheia, where we come to have no more passions 
to discern. In the center of this part, we find chapters on s tilln ess 
(hesychia) and pure prayer, surely closely related ideas in 
Climacus’ view. 

The first parallel in this part is between the first and last 
chapters: 25 and 30, on humility and love, respectively. In the 
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very first sentence of chapter 25, Climacus connects the two 
topics: “Do you imagine that plain words can precisely or truly 
or appropriately or clearly or sincerely describe the love of the 
Lord, humility, blessed purity, divine enlightenment, fear of 
God, and assurance of the heart? Do you imagine that talk of 
such matters will mean anything to someone who has never 
experienced them?” (218) In his own definition of humility, 
he strikes a similar note: “Humility is a grace in the soul and 
with a name known only to those who have had experience of 
it ... a name and a gift from God . . . not from an angel, not 
from a man, not from a book, but ‘from Me,’ that is, from My 
dwelling within you, from My illumination and action within 
you.” (219) When he comes to his final chapter, he speaks 
similarly: “The man who wants to talk about love is undertaking 
to speak about God. But it is risky to talk about God and could 
even be dangerous for the unwary.” (286) Then he procedes to 
define love: “Love, by its nature, is a resemblance to God, inso¬ 
far as this is humanly possible. In its activity it is inebriation of 
the soul. Its distinctive character is to be a fountain of faith, an 
abyss of patience, a sea of humility.” (286) But perhaps the 
clearest connection is this: “Love and humility make a holy 
team. The one exalts. The other supports those who have been 
exalted and never falls.” (224) 

The second correlation of this part is between discernment 
and apatheia. Climacus begins his discussion of discernment 
thusly: “Among beginners, discernment is real self-knowledge; 
among those midway along the road to perfection, it is a spiritual 
capacity to distinguish unfailingly between what is truly good 
and what in nature is opposed to the good; among the perfect, 
it is a knowledge resulting from divine illumination, which with 
its lamp can light up what is dark in others.” (229) When he 
comes to speak of dispassion, apatheia, he says something strik¬ 
ingly similar: “The man deemed worthy to be of this sort during 
his lifetime has God always within him, to guide him in all he had 
to say or do or think. The will of the Lord becomes for him a 
sort of inner voice through illumination.” (284) 

The third and final parallel in this third and final part of 
the book is between stillness, hesychia, and pure prayer, pro- 
seuche. Three passages from these chapters should be enough 
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to demonstrate the connection between these topics in Climacus’ 
mind. “Those with a min d accustomed to true prayer talk directly 
to the Lord, as if to the ear of the emperor. Those praying aloud 
fall down in front of the Lord as if before the entire senate. 
Those who live in the world make their pleas to the emperor in 
the midst of bustling crowds.” (263) “Silence is worshipping 
God unceasingly and waiting on Him. Let the remembrance of 
Jesus be present with your every breath. Then indeed you will 
appreciate the value of stillness.” (270) “The beginning of 
prayer is the expulsion of distractions from the very start by a 
single thought; the middle stage is the concentration on what is 
being said or thought; its conclusion is rapture in the Lord.” 
(276) 

This evidence of concentric parallelism within the parts of 
our hypothesized structure tends to confirm both Couilleau’s in¬ 
sight about the presence of concentric parallelism in the work 
as a whole and Price’s insight about the proper demarcation of 
the three principal parts of the work. Further confirmation comes 
from evidence of Climacus’ use of linking chapters to connect 
the three parts. 


3. The Use of Linking Chapters 

We pointed out that the last chapter of each part is closely 
related to the first chapter of that same part, with which it stands 
in concentric parallelism. We would also suggest that each of 
these chapters is closely related to the first chapter of the part 
which follows, to which it forms a bridge and a direct prepara¬ 
tion. 

Remembrance of death and mourning are such obviously 
related topics as to need little further comment. We should note, 
however, that Price has already pointed out (354) that remem¬ 
brance of death is a “necessary but insufficient preparation” for 
the grace of the tears of mourning, and that Climacus himself 
says, in his chapter on remembrance of death, “we may be sure 
that remembrance of death, like every other blessing, is a gift 
from God. How else can you explain the fact that often we can 
be dry-eyed at a cemetery, yet full of compunction when we are 
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nowhere near such a place?” (135) In the following chapter, on 
mourning, he adds, “Tears over our death produce fear, but 
when fear begets fearlessness, then what a joy comes dawning!” 
(143) 

Likewise, meekness and humility, while they are obviously 
closely related concepts, have quite distinct meanings for our 
author. Price notes the same distinction here as above: “It is 
clear that humility has obvious affinities with meekness. The 
difference is that humility is a grace and meekness an acquired 
habit.” (358) Climacus indicates the interrelationship of the 
two notions in the first paragraph of his chapter on humility: 
“The light of dawn comes before the sun, and meekness is the 
precursor of all humility. So let us listen to the order in which 
Christ, our Light, places these virtues. He says: ‘Learn from 
Me, because I am meek and humble of heart.’ (Mt 11:29) 
Therefore before gazing at the sun of humility we must let the 
light of meekness flow over us. If we do, we will then be able to 
look steadily at the sun. The true order of these virtues teaches 
us that we are totally unable to turn our eyes to the sun before we 
have first become accustomed to the light.” (214) 

In each case, the grace of the first chapter of the next part 
is prepared for by a closely related practice or virtue described 
in the last chapter of the preceding part. 


4. Numerical Symbolism in the Structure 

As a final point, we would suggest that there is a numero- 
logical significance to the number of chapters in each of the 
groups we suggest. First, let us note that while there are 30 
chapters, there are 31 sections to the work, because a summary 
of the preceding chapters is inserted between chapter 26 and 27. 
This means that part three has seven sections, while part one 
has only six. Seven, of course, is a perfect number (e.g., the 
days of creation in Genesis and repeated such use in the Apoca¬ 
lypse); while six is an imperfect number, being one short of 
seven, and being half of twelve (the mark of the beast in the 
Apocalypse). If we look at this in light of our preceding observa¬ 
tions, we see John commenting discretely on the imperfection 
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of human nature transformed into a sharing of the perfection of 
the divine nature. 

Similarly, the first half of the third part has eight chapters, 
and eight is another imperfect number, being one more than 
seven. The second half of this part has nine chapters, a thrice 
perfect number (three times three). This parallel progression 
from an imperfect to a larger and perfect number can be read 
as suggesting the greater importance and dignity (though not 
greater necessity) of the sharing in the resurrection, the sharing 
in the divine nature. 


5. A Parallel to the Structure of the Creed 

It may be noted that the structure we propose is not dis¬ 
similar to the structure of the Creed: it has a brief first part, an 
extensive second part, and a brief third part. We would suggest 
that there is also a parallelism of subject matter, and that there 
is evidence in the text of the Ladder that such parallelism is not 
completely fortuitous. 

The opening paragraph of the Creed concerns God, the 
Father, the Creator, the beginning of all that is visible and in¬ 
visible. The opening part of the Ladder is about the creation of 
the monk as a new being, who has left his old self behind and 
begun a new life. The text of the first chapter begins with a 
reference to God and to creation: “When writing to the servants 
of God, one should begin with our God and King Himself, the 
good, the supremely good, the all-good. Of all created and 
rational beings, endowed with the dignity of freedom, some are 
friends of God ...” (73) 

The second and longest paragraph of the Creed concerns 
the Incarnation and the Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The middle part of the Ladder is about the struggle of the monk 
to curb his passions and so transform his human nature, to 
allow the gift of tears, the new Baptism, “to lift you high above 
the things of the world and to present you, a cleansed offering, 
to Christ.” (137) The parallel Climacus draws between the 
conquest of the passions and dying and rising (186) has already 
been noted. Likewise, we have already taken note of his con- 
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nection between the transformation of the monk and the two 
natures in one person of Christ. (279) 

The final brief section of the Creed is about the Holy Spirit 
indwelling in the Church. The final part of the Ladder is about 
the stage of the life of the monk that is so totally dependent on 
the internal action of the Holy Spirit that it cannot even be 
described in words that will make sense to those who have not 
experienced it. Near the outset of the chapter on humility, the 
first chapter of this part, he says, “Let all who are led by the 
Spirit of God come with us into this spiritual and wise assembly.” 
(218) Thereafter, these chapters are replete with words like 
“indwelling” and “union” that are characteristic of the theology 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Price has pointed out that the initial chapter of each part 
can be described as a God-given gift of religious conversion. We 
would add that the language Climacus uses in describing these 
gifts suggests ascribing the first to the Father, the second to the 
Son, and the third to the Holy Spirit. The first conversion, re¬ 
nunciation of life, is presented as something we are “summoned 
to by our God and King.” (77) The second conversion, the gift 
of tears, is presented in these terms: “When the soul grows 
tearful, weeps, and is filled with tenderness, and all this without 
having striven for it, then let us run, for the Lord has arrived 
uninvited and is holding out to us the sponge of loving sorrow, 
the cool waters of blessed sadness with which to wipe away the 
record of our sins.” (139) The third conversion, the gift of 
humility, is defined by Climacus thusly: “Humility is a grace in 
the soul and with a name known only to those who have experi¬ 
ence of it. It is indescribable wealth, a name and a gift from 
God. ‘Learn from Me,’ He said; that is, from My dwelling wi thin 
you, from My illumination and action within you . . (219) 

This language is not a clear indication of the author’s in¬ 
tended ascription; the words “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit” 
are not used. A text, however, which ascribes the first conver¬ 
sion to “God,” the second to “the Lord,” and calls the third the 
result of “My dwelling within you,” after having just referred to 
both God and Jesus Christ, can, we believe, be fairly said to 
suggest, if not explicitly to state, such ascriptions. 

Our proposed structure, then, allows us to see a parallel to 
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the Creed in the length and arrangement of the parts, the sub¬ 
ject matter which they treat, and perhaps even in their ascription 
to the various Persons of the Trinity. 

Here again, we have more than mere mechanics of struc¬ 
ture. The division of the Ladder into three main parts in a way 
which parallels the structure of the Creed itself has significant 
consequences for a theological and spiritual analysis of John 
Climacus’ work. The monk is told that the process of transfor¬ 
mation being discussed in the thirty steps is not a human work, 
but a work of the Three Divine Persons within the soul. The 
initiative and the power are those of the Father, Son and Spirit. 
The work of the monk is to accept the offered gifts, to allow 
himself to be transformed, to let the Triune God lift him up 
into a sharing of the divine life itself. 


6. Conclusion 

There is a fine but none the less real line between detecting 
the subtleties intended by an author and creating structures and 
meanings that were never intended, between exegesis and eisege- 
sis. So we must answer the question, “How much of this comes 
from John, and how much from the present author?” Surely 
others will have to judge. But we would argue at least that a 
structure such as we suggest is not improbable. 

John has been known in the East primarily as Klimakos, 
the one of the ladder; but he has also been called Scholastikos, 
the well educated or widely read one (Ware, 2). Certainly his 
explicit and implicit citations of a number of authors in the 
monastic and Alexandrian traditions attest to the later point. 
His keen, observant mind and sharp wit are evident to even the 
casual reader. His strong reliance on the Wisdom books, where 
similar structures are used, is equally evident. And, despite 
its literary form as a response to a request from another abbot 
for guidance, the Ladder of Divine Ascent is clearly not a 
casually written letter but a carefully thought out and formulated 
treatise, in which a finely nuanced structure would not be out 
of place. 
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Further, we do not deem it implausible that the subtlety 
of the structure was deliberately intended by the author, in order 
to reveal more to the careful monastic student of his words than 
to the casual reader. Making a similar point, Couilleau says, 
“One could not say that this process of exposition, which escapes 
the immediate consciousness of the reader, is clear. It is deli¬ 
berately obscure and confusing. The author is too aware of the 
mysterious character of the ascent towards God to countenance 
giving out a program so accessible at first reading that it could 
give the illusion of having laid hold of the uncapturable. He 
has, in some way, to ‘shuffle the cards,’ to reserve understanding 
to those to whom experience has already given some light, and 
to respect the diversity of approaches.” (col. 374) 

Considering these points, we do not judge it at all im¬ 
probable that John Climacus deliberately and carefully structured 
his book with a three-fold structural principle: one ladder, in 
two concentric, dyptich-like halves, composed of three principle 
parts, as a way of praising the oneness of God, the duality of 
the natures of Christ (279), and the Trinity of divine persons 
( 221 ). 
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Father Alexis Toth and the Transition of 
the Greek Catholic Community in 
Minneapolis to the Russian Orthodox Church 


James Jorgenson 


The arrival in America of Eastern Orthodox Christians is 
a relatively late phenomenon in the history of the religious com¬ 
munities in the United States. The immigration began about 
1880 and continued through the first three decades of the 
twentieth century. Although the political upheaval of the World 
War II era witnessed the arrival of many Ukrainians and the 
Greek immigration continues even to this day, by and large 
the 1880-1930 era is the period of the greatest immigration and 
of the founding of the vast majority of the original Eastern 
Orthodox parishes and communities in the United States. 

It is far too vast a topic to examine the origin of all the 
national jurisdictions of Eastern Orthodoxy: Albanian, Bulgar¬ 
ian, Greek, Romanian, Russian, Serbian, Syrian and Ukrain¬ 
ian. The immigrants came from Balkan and East European 
countries, sharing a common faith and form of worship but 
differing in language and ethnic customs. The collapse of the 
Byzantine Empire, Turkish suzerainty, and the rise of national¬ 
ism had resulted in the formation of the “national” Orthodox 
Churches. Passive when not active oppression by Turkish over- 
lords in the Middle East, Greece, and the Balkans, and varying 
degrees of Roman Catholic proselytization and subsequent unias 
in Poland, Austro-Hungary, and the Ukraine profoundly af¬ 
fected the cultural identity and religious consciousness of the 
Eastern Orthodox peoples. Upon their arrival in America, these 
peoples, like so many immigrants to the new world, brought 
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with them a stubborn attachment to their familiar customs and 
religion which they had inherited from their fathers and to which 
through centuries of oppression they had endeavored to remain 
faithful. 

Both representative and exceptional in the immigration is 
the event which we shall place under consideration: the person 
of Alexis Toth and the movement which he inspired. It is repre¬ 
sentative in that it deals with the circumstances surrounding the 
establishment in America of the community and church of the 
Carpatho-Russian people, and it is exceptional in that it was 
accompanied by a transition of this people from the Greek 
Catholic (Eastern Rite Roman Catholic) Church to the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

The pioneer town of Minneapolis, Minnesota witnessed the 
arrival about 1880 of a rather unusual band of immigrants. At 
this northern frontier settlement, as well as at the more estab¬ 
lished industrial centers of the eastern states and the mining dis¬ 
tricts of Pennsylvania, appeared a group of people seeking a 
more prosperous life in a new land. They were economic refu¬ 
gees from the farming villages around the Carpathian mountains 
in the Austro-Hungarian Hapsburg Empire. In nationality they 
were “Russian,” having acquired geographic and linguistic de- 
scriptives such as Carpatho-Russian, Ugro-Russian, Little Rus¬ 
sian, or Ruthenian. Linguistically they spoke a dialect of Russian 
influenced by proximity to their Slovak and Polish neighbors— 
which to distinguish from other Slavic tongues they aptly termed 
po nasemu, i.e., “our way” (of speaking). Culturally, their 
affinities lay more with Ukrainians and western Russians than 
with Slovaks or Poles. Most unusual of all was their religious 
background: although their ancestors were Eastern Orthodox, 
they were Uniate Roman Catholics. Living under the Polish and 
Austro-Hungarian Roman Catholic governments, they experi¬ 
enced political, social, economic, and cultural encouragement 
to join the Roman Catholic Church. 1 Through the unions or 

'For example, the Roman Catholic Church was the established church in 
these countries. Only the clergy of the state church received government 
salaries: only the state church was provided with financial assistance for the 
maintenance of its institutions. The Orthodox clergy were the main inspiration 
in seeing union with Rome as a desirable and profitable expediency. Although 
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unias of Brest-Litovsk (1596), Uzhgorod (1646), and Muka- 
chevo (1664), Orthodox bishops, priests, and millions of laity 
entered into union with the Roman Catholic Church—recognizing 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff and accepting 
Roman doctrine where it differed from that of Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy, but retaining most of their Byzantine customs and litur¬ 
gical practices. They came to be regarded as members of the 
“Eastern Rite” and they were termed Greek Catholics in dis¬ 
tinction to Latin Catholics. In the passage of time these Greek 
Catholics were purposely latinized and they suffered increasing 
restrictions on their autonomy while the Roman authorities at¬ 
tempted to confirm their allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

From such a background the Carpatho-Russian peasants 
left their native land and sought a more favorable life in the 
industry of America, whose factories, mines and steel mills 
beckoned the immigrants. In such a strange environment they 
experienced an immediate culture shock. The agrarian society 
of their homeland was far removed from the industry and plural¬ 
ism of America. To preserve their identity they settled together 
and established neighborhood communities where they could 
sustain one another in their common language and their com¬ 
mon cultural and religious traditions. 

The group of Carpatho-Russians who arrived in Minne¬ 
apolis 2 in the early 1880’s settled in the northeast section of the 
city, formed their own little Russian community, and worked 
in nearby factories, forests, saw mills, and railroad yards. For 

some undoubtedly entered the unia out of genuine religious conviction, it was 
fundamentally the only solution to acquire equal status with the established 
church. Although the average lay people were unaroused over the union with 
Rome precisely because they could perceive no substantial difference in their 
familiar forms of worship, it should be noted in passing that the religious 
implications of the unia were grasped by many Orthodox who did form lay 
“brotherhoods” to protect themselves and their church against the unia move¬ 
ment. 

2 Most of the information on the Minneapolis community is taken from 
the Diamond Jubilee Album , St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 14, 1962, edited by the Very Rever¬ 
end John Dzubay. We are dealing with a paucity of source material, and yet 
we may infer the fundamental historicity of this account as well as the court 
testimonies of Father Toth, given, for example, the well-known viewpoints of 
Archbishop John Ireland, who figures so prominently in the events related. 
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their religious needs these Greek Catholics had no alternative 
but to approach German, Polish, and Irish Roman Catholic 
priests. The Latin priests had little understanding and frequently 
less sympathy for Greek Catholic Uniates who spoke a strange 
language and whose customs were unfamiliar—and whose “im¬ 
perfect” Catholicism was graphically demonstrated by the fact 
that they could not even make the sign of the cross correctly! 
Since the clergy made varying attempts to assimilate them into 
the nearby Latin-rite parishes, the Carpatho-Russians resolved 
to preserve their religious identity by meeting together in indi¬ 
vidual homes for fellowship and prayer. 

The first Greek Catholic priest to visit them was Father 
John Voliansky; he had been assigned by Metropolitan Sylvestre 
Sombratovich of Lvov in 1884 as the pastor of the first Uniate 
parish which had been formed in America in the city of Shenan¬ 
doah, Pennsylvania. Father Voliansky visited other Carpatho- 
Russian communities, and when he arrived in Minneapolis in 
1887 he ministered to the faithful who numbered at that time 
about eighty persons. The Minneapolis Uniates soon found that 
they had had the profound misfortune of stumbling into the 
diocese of Archbishop John Ireland, the most strident spokesman 
and the most notorious advocate of the policy of total assimila¬ 
tion of Roman Catholic immigrants into American society. The 
unalterable views of this “Americanist” bishop proved to be 
most instrumental in the developments which subsequently oc¬ 
curred within the Minneapolis Uniate community. Archbishop 
Ireland and his priests refused to allow their coreligionist Father 
Voliansky to conduct Greek Catholic services in Latin-rite par¬ 
ishes. The only recourse for the Carpatho-Russian community 
was to celebrate the Divine Liturgy in private homes. 

This first official rebuff by their American Latin-rite bishop 
strengthened the determination within the Uniate community 
to build their own parish church. For this purpose property was 
purchased at the corner of seventeenth avenue and fifth street, 
northeast, and construction of the small frame church was com¬ 
pleted in March, 1888. In the spring of 1889 Father Voliansky 
returned to Minneapolis and dedicated the church to the Pro¬ 
tection of the Most-Holy Mother of God—Saint Mary’s Greek 
Catholic Church. 
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During the summer months another priest visited the 
Minneapolis congregation, Father Alexander Dzubay, who had 
arrived from Europe as the pastor of the Carpatho-Russian com¬ 
munity in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania in March of 1889. The 
parishioners of St Mary’s realized that it was inadequate to rely 
upon the ministrations of impermanent and visiting clergy, and 
to provide for the stability and growth of their church it would 
be necessary to engage the service of a full-time, resident pastor. 
Upon their petition a priest from the diocese of Presov, Father 
John Zapatotsky, was assigned to the Minneapolis parish. The 
members were particularly disappointed when, en route to the 
midwest, Father Zapatotsky opted to settle in Kingston, Penn¬ 
sylvania and to shepherd the Carpatho-Russian community 
there; their disappointment was all the more acute since they 
had collected $7.00 from every family and $5.00 from every 
parishioner in order to provide for his transportation expenses 
from Europe to Minneapolis! 

To this struggling congregation and into this uncertain 
situation now entered Father Alexis Toth—a man who was to 
change drastically not only the Minneapolis parish but also the 
future development of many of the Carpatho-Russian communi¬ 
ties in the United States. Alexis George Toth was born on 
March 14, 1853 near Eperjes, Austro-Hungary (later Presov, 
Czechoslovakia) to Father George and Cecelia Toth. 3 He de¬ 
termined to follow the vocation of his father, and having com¬ 
pleted his theological education at the Uniate seminary of 
Uzhgorod he was ordained to the priesthood in 1878. After 
serving briefly in local parish churches, Father Toth apparently 
displayed abilities extraordinary enough to warrant his appoint¬ 
ment in 1881 as diocesan chancellor and professor of canon law 
and church history at the seminary of the Uniate diocese of 
Eperjes/Presov. With the blessing of his bishop, John Valyi, he 
set out in 1889 for the American missionary parish in Minne¬ 
apolis, answering the call of the Carpatho-Russian immigrants 

3 One of the privileges of the unia was that the Greek Catholics were 
allowed to preserve the custom of married clergy. In the eyes of the vastly 
predominant Latin-rite Roman Catholic Church in America, this was one of 
the more “scandalous” practices of the Uniates, and the American hierarchy 
would later prevail upon Rome to allow only unmarried priests to serve 
Greek Catholic parishes in the United States. 
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and becoming their first resident parish priest. On Thanksgiving 
Day, 1889, Father Toth conducted his first divine services at 
St Mary’s church. 

The new pastor very dutifully embarked upon the moment¬ 
ous task of organizing his flock. In his introduction (“pro 
memoria”) to the parish registry 4 Father Toth set down for 
posterity the following information: 


For Memory 

In the name of the most-holy undivided Trinity! 

I the undersigned have begun this registry by the 
regulation and command of the most Reverend Lord, 
the Greek-rite bishop of the Catholics of Eperjes in 
Hungary and of the chancery of the diocese of Eperjes 

John Valyi 

I was sent here to Minneapolis, Minn, as the 
Greek Catholic curate. I arrived at the place of my 
assignment on November 28, 1889. I found a Greek 
Catholic church made of wood, but no registry nor 
parish house. My faithful who already were living here 
about eleven years—most of them in Minneapolis and 
the surrounding area—until my arrival entered their 
children and their marriages and took care to have their 
children baptized in Latin-rite Catholic churches and 
they were buried by Latin-rite Catholic curates: Ger¬ 
man, Polish, and Irish—I have put down the names of 
these faithful as much as is indicated to me in the 
final pages of this registry and in case of necessity they 


4 The introduction and initial entries of baptisms, marriages, and funerals 
are written in Latin. Father Toth linguistically reflects his later reception into 
Orthodoxy by thereafter entering the records in Russian. In the 1930’s the 
records were entered in English. The Latin—Russian—English evolution in 
parish records tells us much about the sentiments and acculturation process 
of St Mary’s parish. 
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may be procured there as the registry has been put 
down in order by me from the above date. 

Minneapolis, November 28, 1889 

ALEXIS GEORGE TOTH 
priest of the Greek Catholic 
diocese of Eperjes in Hungary, 
Europe, and professor emeritus 
of Sacred Theology. 5 

Elsewhere in his memoirs Father Toth reminisced about 
the deep poverty of his parish and the material obstacles which 
beset him: 


Upon my arrival I found a church, but empty. 

No vestments, no sacred church vessels and other 
needed articles. I at once began to solicit funds and 
contributions, begging from strangers, non-orthodox 
people and my own parishioners. I wanted to at least 
provide the most needed for the conducting of divine 
services. At that time there were about 14 families and 
a number of single persons—a total of 89 souls. I 
prayed God and trusted in His mercy. The Lord God, 

His Blessed Virgin Mother and good people did not 
forsake me. In the course of one year I solicited enough 
to purchase five complete sets of churchly vestments, 
to be used for various feastdays; a Holy Gospel; sacred 
vessels, chalice, paten and other implements used for 
preparation and administering of the Holy Gifts to 
communicants; candelabras, censer, church banners, 
plashchanitsa, icons and other necessary essential 
articles and books. All this cost—840 dollars. 

In 1890 a home was purchased for the parish 
priest at a cost of $1500.00. The church building and 
parish home cost $7000.00. Today when I write this 
there is an encumbrance of only $1980.00. As to the 
difficulties hindering the completion of this task, be- 

5 Translated by the author from the 1890 Metrical Book, St Mary’s Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, page 1. 
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cause of enmity and hostile acts of unfriendly people 
and neighbors—I do not even wish to speak of them 
at this time. I * * * * 6 

Those “difficulties” about which Father Toth did “not even 
wish to speak at this time” he would thoroughly and publicly 
reveal in civil court testimony in later years. The crisis had 
been precipitated less than a month after his arrival in Minne¬ 
apolis: 


When I came to Minneapolis, I was there a 
while, when a Polish priest came up to me and said, 
“You better come up with me. I introduce you to the 
Bishop of Minneapolis, of St Paul, Bishop Ireland.” 

This Polish priest was called away to some sick people 
and I went up myself to see him. I had my priest’s 
clothes on and I introduced myself and showed him 
my papers... . 7 

The following account of Father Toth’s meeting with 
Archbishop Ireland gives us a most graphic insight into the 
Americanist philosophy of this most famous prelate. Father Toth 
testified about his visit: 

I came to America as a Uniate. As a former 

professor of Church Law, I knew that here in America, 

as a Uniate priest, I must respectfully obey that Latin 
Bishop, in whose diocese it shall be my pleasure to 

serve—this is demanded by the Unia, Papal Briefs 
and Decrees, because there is no Uniate Bishop here 
and never was. This was written in my resolution and 
certificate of assignment. The place of my assignment 

was Minneapolis, Minnesota, diocse of Archbishop 
Ireland. As a loyal Uniate, by order of my former 

6 Diamond Jubilee Album, op. cit., p. 20. 

7 Testimony : Greek Catholic Church et al. v. Orthodox Greek Church et 
al. (Court of Common Pleas, Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
1894), I, pp. 235 ff. quoted in Keith S. Russin, “Father Alexis G. Toth and 
the Wilkes-Barre Litigations,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 16, 3 
(1972), p. 132. 
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Bishop John Valyi, I personally appeared before 
Archbishop Ireland, December 19, 1889, as customary 
kissed his hand (but did not kneel and bow down— 
and this was my biggest mistake as I found out later) 
and presented my credentials. I well remember, 
scarcely had he read that I was a “greco-kaftolic” his 
hands began to tremble! It took him nearly fifteen 
minutes to complete the reading. He then sharply 
asked me: (the conversation was in Latin). 

Do you have a wife? 

No! I answered. 

But did you have? 

I am a widower ... 

When he heard my answer, he threw the papers 
on the table and loudly exclaimed: 

I already sent a protest to Rome, not to send me 
such priests ... 

What kind do you mean? 

Such as you ... 

But I am a Catholic priest of Greek rite! I am a 
Uniate! I was ordained by a lawful Catholic Bishop ... 

I do not consider you or that Bishop a Catholic; 
furthermore I have no need for Greek Catholic priests, 
it is sufficient that in Minneapolis there is a Polish 
priest, he can be priest for the Greek Catholics . . . 

But he is of the Latin rite; our people can not 
understand him; they will not go to him for service— 
it is for that reason that they built themselves a 
separate church ... 

I gave them no permission to build, and give you 
no jurisdiction to act in any capacity here . . . 

Extremely distressed with such remarks and ac¬ 
tion of this high church dignitary, I answered, sharply: 

In that case I need not your jurisdiction, nor 
your permission. I know the rules of my church, and 
I know under what conditions the unia was estab¬ 
lished, therefore I shall act accordingly. 
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The Archbishop flew into a rage. ... It went so 
far that it is not worthwhile to repeat the conversation. 8 

Father Toth and his parishioners quite literally found them¬ 
selves in the wrong place at the wrong time. Archbishop Ireland 
was having enough problems molding the Irish, German, and 
Polish parishes into a homogenous American Church. Even 
though these people spoke different languages and cherished 
divergent ethnic customs, they had the overwhelming advantage 
—from the Americanist point of view—of the most uniform Latin 
rite liturgical services. The toleration of Greek Catholic Uniates, 
and the encouragement and preservation of their ethnic cus¬ 
toms and ecclesiastical usages, was totally beyond the realm of 
possibility and expediency. They least of all fitted into the vision 
of an American Church which occupied the attention of Arch¬ 
bishop Ireland; in his estimation they were not even Catholics! 
The Roman Catholic Church would be all the more unacceptable 
to Americans were he to tolerate, let alone to encourage, their 
peculiarities. 9 

The categorical rejection by Archbishop Ireland placed 
Father Toth and his parishioners in a most irregular position. 
They had scarcely a congregationalist polity, and Father Toth 
as a former canon law professor well knew that under the terms 
of the unia he was canonically subject in the United States to 
the local Latin-rite hierarch, who had now summarily dismissed 
him. Father Toth expressed his reaction to the meeting with 
Archbishop Ireland and its consequences: 

. . . two days after meeting with Bishop Ireland, the 
Polish priest Jacob Pocholsky called on me. He spoke 
as if terror-stricken. “For God’s sake, your Rever¬ 
ence, what have you done? The Archbishop writes 
me I must have no intercourse with you. He does not 

8 Diamond Jubilee Album, op. cit., p. 21. The account is almost verbatim 
the same in Testimony: ... in Keith S. Russin, op. cit., pp. 132-33. 

®For an insight into Archbishop Ireland’s Americanist philosophy as it 
applied to Roman Catholic ethnic groups, see Thomas Timothy McAvoy, The 
Americanist Heresy in Roman Catholicism, 1895-1900 (Notre Dame, Ind, 
1963) chapter one “The Emergence of John Ireland”; and James P. Shannon, 
Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier (New Haven, 1957). 
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accept you as a regularly ordained priest and I am 
under strict orders from him to announce this at the 
altar, forbidding your people to be ministered to by 
you or to take sacraments from you,.. 

This was my reply: “This is your concern. Do 
what you think is best. I shall not surrender one step 
and shall not be influenced by anything you and your 
bishop can do.” 

The Archbishop’s demands were made public. 

He sent complaints to Rome and my flock began to 
hear rumors which frightened them. The Archbishop, 
it was said, was going to send away their priest in 
ignominy, etc. In the meantime, I received letters from 
several of my fellow priests of the Uniate Rite, who 
wrote that there were a good many of us who had 
been treated by Latin Bishops and priests just as I 
had been. I informed the Uniate Bishop in Eperjes of 
all this, asking his instructions, but he never answered 
me. Naturally so! As if a Uniate Bishop dared to con¬ 
tradict a Latin Archbishop. I wrote a second and third 
time, still without obtaining any reply. At last, I re¬ 
ceived from Canon Dzubay the following instruction: 

“For God’s sake be patient and, if the Archbishop 
doubts that you are a faithful Catholic, let him know 
that you are willing to take your oath on it!” 

After a while I received another letter from him, 
proposing that I should write a detailed account of the 
way the Archbishop received me and advising me to 
write very carefully, as the letter was to be sent to 
Rome. This I did, but later on the same Reverend 
Dzubay informed me that the truth was too harshly 
stated in my letter for it to be sent to Rome. However, 
some measures had been taken, and Rome was told 
that Latin Bishops must respect the Holy Union. 10 

Father Toth undoubtedly came to realize quite soon that 
he was in a totally impossible situation. The Uniate hierarchy 
was ill-disposed to assert the rights which were legitimately 

10 Testimony: ... in Keith S. Russin, op. cit., pp. 133-34. 
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theirs under the provisions of the unia. They felt and acted as 
the inferiors of the Latin prelates—they had, ironically, never 
attained the equal rights which they so ardently desired and 
for which they originally accepted the terms of the union. Their 
whole history was and is to this day characterized by a humiliat¬ 
ing second-class citizenship in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
their pathetic attempts to be as Catholic as the Romans, the 
higher Uniate clergy were the main instigators in the progressive 
latinization of the Greek Catholic Church. The process of latin- 
ization would be quickly accelerated once the Uniate immigrants 
found themselves in the pluralistic American society, where there 
was entirely no justification for the maintenance of the Greek 
Catholic traditions by the Latin hierarchy. It was expedient 
and quite harmless to patronize them in Europe, but the subse¬ 
quent history of the Uniates in America reveals that the Roman 
authorities eventually consented to the establishment of the 
Greek Catholic jurisdiction only with the greatest reluctance 
and over the forceful objection of many of the Latin-rite dio¬ 
cesan bishops. 

Amid all this anomalous confusion and controversy Father 
Toth saw only one solution. He relates: 

I made up my mind to do something which I 
carried in my heart a long time, for which my soul 
longed: that is, to become Orthodox. But how was it 
to be done? I had to be very cautious. The unfortunate 
Union, the source of our decline and all our ills, had 
been part of our people too long. We had already 
borne that yoke on our shoulders for 250 years. I 
fervently prayed God to grant me the power to make 
all this clear to my unenlightened parishioners. 11 

Father Toth called a meeting of his parishioners and in¬ 
formed them that, given the present circumstances, he felt that 
it would be in the best interests of all if he were to leave the 
parish. The members realized that the problem did not concern 
Father Toth personally, for previous visiting priests had all 
received similar rejection at the hands of the diocesan bishop 

11 ibid p. 134. 
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of St Paul. The majority of the parishioners had reached the 
same conclusion as had their pastor, and they exclaimed to 
him: “No, we shall go to the Russian Orthodox bishop! Why 
must we eternally bow to strange bishops?” 12 

Oddly enough, neither Father Toth nor any of his parish¬ 
ioners even knew where the Russian Orthodox bishop in Amer¬ 
ica lived; some thought Sitka, Alaska, others thought San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. 13 Father Toth’s decision was to contact the 
Russian Consul in San Francisco: 

I knew absolutely nothing. I only knew that in 
San Francisco there lived a Russian Consul. There¬ 
fore, under the name of Andrew Potochnak, I sent 
the following inquiry to the Russian Consulate—“Is it 
true that a Russian Orthodox bishop lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco? If so, what is his name and where does he 
live?” 14 


Ten days later a letter was received on December 18, 1890 with 
the information that the Russian Orthodox leader was His Grace 
Bishop Vladimir (Sokolovsky), residing at 1715 Powell Street 
North, San Francisco. 

The next step of the Minneapolis community was to send 
one of their members to meet the bishop. Their strategem was 
to request from the prelate a contribution to the building of an 
iconostas (icon screen) for the parish church. They exhibited a 
surprising reservation about Bishop Vladimir, for they were con¬ 
cerned whether he was a canonical Orthodox bishop or a sec¬ 
tarian such as an old-believer. John Mlinar was selected to make 
the trip to San Francisco to meet Bishop Vladimir. He had diffi¬ 
culty conversing with the bishop and his secretary, for the clergy 
spoke a purer form of Russian and this poor layman spoke only 
the Carpatho-Russian dialect. As best he could, he informed 
the bishop about the situation in Minneapolis and the hardships 

12 Diamond Jubilee Album , op. cit., p. 21. 

13 The episcopal see had been transferred from Sitka, Alaska (the center 
of the Orthodox mission to Alaska) to San Francisco in 1872. Cf. Dmitri 
Grigorieif, “The Orthodox Church in America from the Alaska Mission to 
Autocephaly,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 14, 4 (1970), p. 202. 

14 Diamond Jubilee Album, op. cit., p. 21. 
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of the parish. Bishop Vladimir could not quite understand 
whether the parishioners were Uniate or Orthodox. 15 

After this initial contact with a member of the Minneapolis 
congregation, Bishop Vladimir wrote Father Toth asking him 
if he was Uniate or Orthodox; if Uniate, did he wish to become 
Orthodox? A priest of the San Francisco cathedral staff, Father 
George Chudnovsky, wrote a second letter to Father Toth ad¬ 
vising him that it would be best if he were to travel to San 
Francisco in order to meet the bishop and himself explain the 
entire situation to him. This Father Toth did early in February, 
1891, accompanied by a lay representative, the starosta (church 
elder) PaulPodany. 

This important meeting of a Greek Catholic Uniate priest 
and the Russian Orthodox bishop resulted in the agreement that 
Bishop Vladimir would personally travel to Minneapolis to re¬ 
ceive St Mary’s parish into Orthodoxy. On March 25, 1891, the 
First Sunday in Lent and the Sunday of the feast of the Triumph 
of Orthodoxy, Bishop Vladimir received Father Toth and his 
faithful parishioners, whose numbers had increased by then to 
361, into the Orthodox Church. 16 

The action taken by the pastor and the congregation of St 
Mary’s church was applauded by friends and condemned by 
foes. It set a precedent for a course of action which would be 
followed by many Carpatho-Russian and Ukrainian Uniate 
parishes during the next two generations. When news of his 
reception into the Orthodox Church reached his former Uniate 
authorities in Europe, Father Toth recalled: 

The Archbishop of Presov Diocese ordered me 
to return home at once. I did not obey, refusing be¬ 
cause I was now Orthodox ... I received no salary 
... I was terribly in need. . . . From Presov I received 
requests to leave Minneapolis and temporary (sic) 
accept pastorship in some other parish in America, 

15 For example, both Uniates and Orthodox would refer to themselves 
in Russian as pravoslav (“orthodox”). 

16 There is no record of the actual ceremony of reception, but the standard 
practice of the Russian Church was to receive Roman Catholic or Uniate 
priests through profession of faith without reordination and to receive laity 
through profession of faith. 
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then return and everything would be forgotten and 
the action taken would not reflect upon the future of 
my priestly carrier (sic). I lived through very difficult 
days. But regardless of the difficult situation and priva¬ 
tions, I did not rescind from my temporary thorny road. 

The Lord gave me strength to overcome the difficulties 
of being scorned and disdained as a slave of my past 
connections. All this trouble with its many uncalled 
for offenses against me, I was able with the help of 
God to overcome. “Glory be to God for His great 
mercy.” 17 

Thus the pastor and his parishioners remained constant in 
their decision to enter the Orthodox Church. They set about 
the task of refurbishing their church, eliminating latinized Uniate 
accretions such as the fourteen stations of the cross and com¬ 
pleting their plans for the provision of icons and an iconostas 
according to the standards of contemporary Orthodox church 
architecture. 

The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in Russia was in¬ 
formed of the new communicants whom Bishop Vladimir had 
received into the Church, and the following document was sent 
to them giving the official approval of the highest church author¬ 
ity to the action undertaken by the bishop of the American 
missionary diocese: 

The ruling All-Russian Holy Synod, being in¬ 
formed of the conversion and re-uniting with the holy 
Orthodox Church of the pastor and his faithful par¬ 
ishioners who emigrated from the Carpathian mountains 
into America, namely 361 Russian Uniates and their 
pastor, Father Alexy G. Toth, joyfully raising their 
prayers in thanks to the Lord God upon the blessed 
occasion—impart Orthodox pastoral benediction upon 


17 Diamond Jubilee Album, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the Reverend Father Toth and his parishioners, hence¬ 
forth Orthodox faithful—dated July 14, 1892. 

f HUMBLE ISIDOR 
prime and foremost member of 
the Holy Synod, Metropolitan 
of Novgorod and St Peters¬ 
burg. 18 

Father Toth ended his brief but eventful four years in 
Minneapolis, and in December, 1892 he moved to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, then the site of the largest Carpatho-Russian 
colony in the United States. St Mary’s church continued to be 
guided in its formative years as an Orthodox parish by a series 
of well-educated and articulate priests sent to them by the Holy 
Synod; among these the most famous was Father Leonid Turke- 
vich (1907-12), a graduate of the Kiev Academy and doctor of 
theology who was later to become bishop of Chicago and then 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
in America. 19 

Meanwhile Father Toth travelled throughout the mining 
and steel mill districts of Pennsylvania campaigning for the Greek 
Catholic immigrants to shake off the yoke of Uniatism and to 
return to the faith of their forefathers. He who had been sent 
by a Greek Catholic bishop in Europe to work with the Uniate 
settlers in America now found the fullest realization of his mis¬ 
sionary apostolate; he was responsible for the establishment of 
at least seventeen Orthodox parishes to care for the spiritual 
needs of the former Greek Catholics. He died in Wilkes-Barre on 
May 9, 1909 and he lies buried in the cemetery of St Tikhon’s 
Monastery, South Canaan, Pennsylvania. 

It now remains for us to examine the significance and 
motivation of the events which have been described. St Mary’s 
church under the leadership of Father Toth established a prece- 

™Ibid., p. 23. 

19 The Greek Catholic Church, upon reception into Orthodoxy, became 
the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church. When this jurisdiction received 
its autocephaly (canonical independence) from the Patriarchate of Moscow 
in 1970, it was renamed the Orthodox Church in America. 
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dent which would be followed by a mass return during the fol¬ 
lowing decades of more than 225,000 Carpatho-Russian Uniates 
to the Orthodox Church. 20 The choice of allegiance to the Greek 
Catholic Church or to the Orthodox Church would divide immi¬ 
grant communities and become the source of bitter animosity 
among neighbors and within families. The simple peasant folk 
from Europe were entirely unprepared and ill-equipped to com¬ 
prehend the vastness and the subtleties of this religious polar¬ 
ization in America. Anguishing and financially depleting civil 
court suits—eagerly undertaken and paid for with the meager 
earnings of manual laborers—would determine whether the 
Uniate or Orthodox party would gain control of parish proper¬ 
ties. Orthodox Church authorities entered upon the totally un¬ 
expected task of educating illiterate Carpatho-Russian immi¬ 
grants and nurturing within them Orthodox attitudes and prac¬ 
tices which had been modified under centuries of the latinizing 
unia. The Minneapolis community of St Mary’s, meanwhile, 
continued to prosper and went on to become the site of the 
first Orthodox Missionary Seminary in America from 1897 to 
1912. It is today the numerically largest Orthodox parish of 
Russian background in the United States. 21 

The controversy within the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States over Americanism during this period played a 
significant role in the movement toward Orthodoxy; Archbishop 
Ireland and the philosophy for which he was the outstanding 
spokesman were an effective catalyst in the chain of events. Had 
the times and the circumstances been different and had the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy “played their cards right,” so to 
speak, many of the parishes and members of the Orthodox 
Church in America might still find themselves today within the 
Ruthenian Greek Catholic Church. One may only speculate 
whether there would have been such a widespread movement in 
America away from the unia had the Latin-rite authorities been 
more tolerant of their Slavic coreligionists and had not the Amer¬ 
icanist insistence on homogeneity provided the occasion for the 
evolution toward Orthodoxy. The formerly-Orthodox Uniates 
had a greater historical, cultural, and religious justification to 

20 D. Grigorieff, op. cit., p. 202. 

21 Adult membership (age 21 and over) is 1146 (1986). 
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bolt the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic Church than had the 
German and Polish immigrants, who were disgruntled over the 
Irish hegemony of the American Roman Catholic Church. 

Within the Orthodox parishes of the Carpatho-Russians, 
the unfortunate identification of culture and religion was ac¬ 
cepted uncritically and it was immeasurably strengthened as an 
appropriate vehicle to preserve one’s identity. Since “Russian” 
and “Orthodox” had become thoroughly coextensive concepts, 
they and their fellow citizens were wont to refer to their “Rus¬ 
sian” (not “Orthodox”) church. What was acknowledged 
throughout Orthodox theological tradition as the genuine Catholic 
Church became all the more in pluralistic America the ethnic 
institution of the Russian Church. The Church today is yet 
struggling under this popular cultural restriction of its universal 
nature. Nevertheless, precisely because their religious faith and 
piety was so grounded in liturgical services understandable in 
their Slavic language, one must not judge the Carpatho-Russians 
too harshly; seldom have a people identified themselves so wholly 
with the Church and depended so completely upon it to preserve 
their identity and orientation in an unfamiliar society. 

But what is above all else the most striking and at the 
same time the most tragic feature of this series of events is the 
fact that theological considerations occupied a quite secondary 
position and were generally a post-factum justification for the 
transition to Orthodoxy. The motivation for the conversion from 
the unia was nowhere originally inspired by the realization of 
the incompatibility of certain Roman Catholic doctrines with 
traditional Eastern Orthodox theology. The only church union 
which is genuinely and perpetually valid is one which is honestly 
grounded in theological agreement and conviction. This final 
observation is an appropriate epilogue to the whole transition 
of the Carpatho-Russians back to their ancestral Orthodox 
Church—the union which had been initiated without theological 
conviction and had been effected under political, cultural, social, 
and economic duress was finally dissolved through the intoler¬ 
ance of the very organization with which centuries earlier they 
had been artificially united. 
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Cyril’s Philosophy of Religious Education 


James Steve Counelis 


For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. For as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

—Galatians 3:26-28. 


Introduction 

Judaism and Islam have maintained the notion and practice 
of sacred languages, Hebrew and Arabic, respectively. A sacred 
language is one set apart for scripture, liturgy, prayer and per¬ 
sonal piety . 1 And though in the history of Christianity some 
have thought that Greek, Hebrew and Latin were such lan¬ 
guages, Orthodox Christianity has taken seriously the Great 
Commission of the Ascension, the miracle of Pentecost, and the 
decision of the first Council of Jerusalem on Paul’s Greek con¬ 
verts. For Orthodox Christianity, the miracle of Pentecost means 
that all languages and cultures are fit vehicles for the dissemina¬ 
tion of God’s Word. This paper contains the presentation of the 
educational ideas of Cyril on the pentecostal use of Slavic in the 
Moravian mission. Cyril is a ninth century exemplar of Pentecost 
writ large, for Pentecost is the model of Orthodox Christian 
education. 

Byzantine Mission to the Slavs 

During the lifetime of Ecumenical Patriarch Photius I ( ca. 

1 Joyce O. Hertzler, A Sociology of Language (New York, NY: Random 
House, Inc., 1965), pp. 347-349. 
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820-891), two Greek brothers-Cyril (827-869) and Methodius 
(ca. 825-885)—worked on the mission to convert the Slavs. 

These saints of the Orthodox Church—Photius, Cyril and 
Methodius—knew well Christ’s Great Commission to the Apos¬ 
tles: 


He said, “All authority in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me. Go, therefore, make disciples of all 
nations; baptize them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teach them all 
the commands I gave you. And know that I am with 
you always; yes, to the end of time.” 

—Matthew 28:19-20. 

They remembered the model of Christian education to be Pente¬ 
cost when the Holy Spirit conferred upon the Apostles the 
miracle of speaking and understanding foreign languages. The 
Holy Spirit taught well the Apostles the fact that all languages 
of the world were the tools for the “Good News” (Acts 2:1-13). 
And the import of the first Council of Jerusalem was not lost 
either. That Council’s decision in favor of Paul’s Greek converts 
enlarged Christianity from a reduced Jewish sect in Jerusalem 
to an ecumenical vision of the Church through Christ’s redemp¬ 
tive teaching (Acts 15:1-29). 

Not without criticism and jealousy, Cyril and Methodius’ 
first missionary work in Moravia proceeded apace. They taught, 
preached and prayed in Slavic. Initially, they translated into 
Slavic serveral books of the Bible and some appropriate litur¬ 
gical offices. And after Cyril’s death in Rome, Methodius com¬ 
pleted the Slavic translation of the whole Bible except for Macca¬ 
bees. Further, he translated a homiliary of Greek Fathers and 
the canon law text, titled The Nomokanon. The Moravian 
mission had the approval of both Sees of Constantinople and 
Rome. 

In the Vita Constantini—a short Byzantine hagiography of 
Cyril—there is a report of his defense of the Slavic mission in 
Moravia before a group of bishops, priests and monks in Venice 
“who gathered against him like ravens against a falcon.” 2 They 

Earvin Kantor and Richard S. White (trans. and commentators). The 
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asked Constantine the Philosopher (Cyril’s name before taking 
his monastic vows) the following question: 

And they advanced the trilingual heresy, saying: 

“Tell us, O Man, how is it that you now teach and 
have created letters for the Slavs, which none else 
have found before, neither the Apostle [Paul], nor the 
pope of Rome, nor Gregory the Theologian, nor 
Jerome, nor Augustine? We know of only three 
tongues worthy of praising God in the Scriptures, He¬ 
brew, Greek and Latin.” 3 

The description and analysis of Cyril’s response follow. 


Cyril on Language 

Chapter XVI of the Vita Constantini apparently is an ab¬ 
breviated reporting of Cyril’s arguments, probably written from 
someone’s recollections after the event. There seem to be a few 
discontinuities of thought, though the overall structure of the 
arguments is in place. Knowing that the Venetians were hostile, 
Cyril used shame and a proof-text mode of logic to defend the 
Slavic mission in Moravia. He did so through the opportunity 
of replying to the above quoted question. There are seven gen¬ 
eral arguments, the most complex of which is solely an extended 
quotation from Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians, viz., I Cor 
14:5-40. 

Cyril started with three rhetorical questions: “Falls not 
God’s rain upon all equally? And shines not the sun also upon 
all? And breathe we not all air in the same way?” 4 The obvious 
import of these rhetorical questions was the positive response 

Vita of Constantine and the Vita of Methodius , Michigan Slavic Materials No. 
13 ([Ann Arbor, MI.]: The University of Michigan, 1976), p. 49. It must 
be noted that there is an earlier brief allusion in Chapter XV of the Vita 
Constantini on the Latin opposition in Moravia to the use of Slavic. Cyril is 
recorded to have paraphrased Isaiah 35:5 in rebuttal, viz., “Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened,/the ears of the deaf unsealed.” See, Kantor and 
White, p. 47. 

3 Kantor and White, p. 45. 

Hbid. 
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that God dispensed equally His grace and providence upon all. 
After these questions, Cyril quickly shamed his audience by 
saying: 

Are you not ashamed to mention only three tongues, 
and to command all other nations and tribes to be 
blind and deaf? Tell me, render ye God powerless, 
that He is incapable of granting this? [s/c] or envious, 
that He desires this not? 5 

The certain implication of these questions was surely that God 
did not wish the people of the world to be incapable of knowing 
Him and His Word. Indeed, God was not rendered powerless by 
such actions as those of the Latin trilinguists. Then Cyril 
charged forth with the facts that many people of the world had 
written languages and rendered due honor and glory to God 
“each in his own tongue.” 6 

Cyril moved to scripture for proof in the next stage of his 
argument. Here, he was reported to have said: “If you wish not 
to understand this [that is, all the arguments and facts that had 
been brought forth earlier], at least recognize the judgment 
of the scriptures.” 7 

The Psalms were (and still are) an important and well 
known repetitive element in the prayer cycle of the Orthodox 
monastery. 8 So it was also in western monastic practice. Hence 
Cyril’s use of five proof-texts from the Psalms instantly recalled 
to the minds of his Venetian listeners familiar texts and ideas. 
In the following order, he quoted these proof-texts: (a) Ps alm 
96:1; (b) Psalm 98:4; (c) Psalm 66:4; (d) Psalm 117:1; (e) 
Psalm 150:6. All of these biblical texts contained the themes of 
singing joyfully and praising God through worship. Cyril brought 

mid. 

6 Ibid. For a brief 1944 survey of the historical evolution of the several 
national linguistic Orthodox churches, see: Francis Dvomik, “National 
Churches and the Church Universal,” reprinted in, Francis Dvornik, Photian 
and Byzantine Ecclesiastical Studies (London: Variorum Reprints, 1974), 
Essay No. 12. 

nbid., pp. 49, 51. 

8 For the order of the Psalter in Orthodox Christian usage, see: Mother 
Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, The Festal Menaion (London: 
Faber, 1969), pp. 530-534. 
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a skillful use of the universal tone in these Psalm texts to his 
argument. His choice of Psalm 117:1 exemplified this: “Praise 
the Lord, all nations,/extol him, all you peoples!” 9 

Next, Cyril used two Gospel proof-texts, viz., Matthew 
28:18-20 and Mark 16:15-17. The citation from Matthew 
contained Christ’s ascensional Great Commission to the Apostles, 
quoted above. The proof-text from Mark contained these words 
of the resurrected Jesus: 

And he said to them, “Go out to the whole world; 
proclaim the Good News to all creation. He who 
believes and is baptized will be saved; he who does not 
believe will be condemned. These are the signs that 
will be associated with believers: in my name they 
will cast out devils; they will have the gift of tongues.” 

-Mark 16:15-17. 

Both of these proof-texts from the Gospels were Jesus’ own 
words that proclaimed the “Good News” to the whole world. 
The point of these proof-texts was obvious. Trilingualism was 
in conflict with the words of the Redeemer of Man. 10 

Additionally, Cyril attacked the apparent smugness, hy¬ 
pocrisy and Pharisaic legalism of the Latin clergy. The two cita¬ 
tions were Matthew 23:13 and Luke 11:52. Cyril was reported 
to have said: 

And unto you also is said, teachers of the law: “Alas 
for you, scribes and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You 
who shut up the kingdom of heaven in men’s faces, 
neither going in yourselves nor allowing others to go 
in who want to.” And furthermore: “Alas for you 
lawyers who have taken away the key of knowledge! 

You have not gone in yourselves, and have prevented 
others going in who wanted to.” 11 

Again, Cyril used the searing words of Jesus to make his point. 

9 Kantor and White, p. 51. 
mbid. 

uibid., p. 51, 53. 
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With the exception of the first four lines, Cyril’s last proof- 
text was the whole fourteenth chapter of Paul’s First Letter to 
the Corinthians [I Cor 14:5-40]. It was quoted in extenso in the 
Vita Constantini with no further comment by Cyril. 12 

Cyril’s text was Paul’s famous discussion on the use of lan¬ 
guage in the Chuch—a text on the principle of intelligiblity 
through the proper use of language. Paul made a distinction 
between the person with the gift of tongues and the person with 
the gift of prophecy. In the case of the person with the gift 
of tongues, Paul asserted that this person spoke only to God. 
Further, Paul added that no other person understood the 
babblings— glossolalia. [I Cor 14:2] In the case of the prophetic 
person, Paul wrote that this person spoke to people in order to 
aid in their improvement, to encourage them, and to console 
them when in need. [I Cor 14:3] Hence, Cyril’s opening verse 
was: 

While I should like you all to have the gift of tongues, 

I would much rather you could prophesy, since the 
man who prophesies is of greater importance than 
the man with the gift of tongues, unless the latter offers 
an interpretation so that the church may get some 
benefit. 

-I Cor 14:5. 

Continuing, Cyril used Paul’s words to document the Pente¬ 
costal function of language. Inasmuch as the person with the 
gift of tongues communicated with no other person, Paul wrote 
the following: 

It is the same for you: if your tongue does not produce 
intelligible speech, how can anyone know what you 
are saying? You will be talking to the air. There are 
a number of different languages in the world, and not 
one of them is meaningless, but if I am ignorant of 
what the sounds mean, I am a savage to the man who 
is speaking, and he is a savage to me. It is the same 
in your case: since you aspire to spiritual gifts, con- 

uibid., p. 53. 
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centrate on those which will grow to benefit the com¬ 
munity. 

-I Cor 14:9-12. 

Here, Cyril implied the use of Paul’s ideas in an expert analogy. 
The obvious fact was that Greek, Latin and Hebrew were unin¬ 
terpretable to the Slavic people of Moravia. Therefore, these 
languages were meaningless babblings. The Roman clergy’s 
insistent use of Latin for biblical readings, liturgy and prayer 
was like that of the person with the gift of tongues who spoke 
only to God and not to other people. Further, Cyril’s adoption 
of Paul’s intelligibility principle against the trilingual advocates 
no doubt generated his understanding of Pentecost’s educational 
principle, viz., the intelligent and intelligible teaching of God’s 
Word through each person’s mother tongue. 13 

Having a holistic Greek understanding of the human be¬ 
ing, Cyril cited Paul’s concern for the integrated relation of 
mind, spirit and speech during prayer. 

That is why anybody who has the gift of tongues must 
pray for the power of interpreting them. For if I use 
this gift in my prayers, my spirit may be praying but 
my mind is left barren. What is the answer to that? 
Surely I should pray not only in the spirit but with 
the mind as well? Any uninitiated person will never 
be able to say Amen to your thanksgiving, if you only 
bless God with the spirit, for he will have no idea what 
you are saying. However well you make your thanks¬ 
giving, the other gets no benefit from it. I thank God 
that I have a greater gift of tongues than all of you, 
but when I am in the presence of the community I 
would rather say five words that mean something than 
ten thousand words in a tongue. 

-I Cor 14:15-19. 

Paul’s primary emphasis on the holistic integrity of mind, spirit 
and speech became Cyril’s basic epistemological principle of 

18 Cf. Dimitri Obolensky, “The Cyrillo-Methodian Mission: The Scrip¬ 
tural Foundations,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No 2 

(1986), pp. 108-110. 
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education—the clear communication of the message of the “Good 
News” to the world, to the community to believers and to one’s 
self within his/her own personal communion with God. 

In the concluding sections of this fourteenth chapter, Paul 
defined the correct method for dealing with people who had the 
gifts of tongues or prophecy so that order could be restored 
to the competing voices in the Corinthian church. Suitably, the 
hagiographer closed Chapter XVI of the Vita Constantini as 
follows: 

And again [Constantine the Philosopher] says: “And 
that every tongue should acclaim Jesus Christ as Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Amen. 

And with these words and many more, he shamed them 
and went away, leaving them. 14 

This concluding biblical text was Philippians 2:11. Given the 
deliberate double entendre on the word “tongue,” Cyril pro¬ 
vided this summary text as the general goal for his pentecostal 
use of Slavic in the Moravian mission. 15 


The Liturgical Tradition of Pentecost 

The feast of Pentecost belongs to the movable feasts of the 
Easter cycle; and it is one of the dominical feasts—a feast directly 
celebrating Divinity as Trinity. 16 

The Pentecostarion is the liturgical repository for the annual 
cycle of movable feasts between Easter and the first Sunday 
after Pentecost—The Sunday of All Saints. Egon Wellesz asserted 
in his work, titled A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnogra- 
phy, that the Pentecostarion was a ninth century work of the 
monks of the Studios Monastery situated outside of Constantin¬ 
ople. Indeed, he believed this liturgical volume was probably the 
work of the hymnographer brothers Theodore and Joseph 

14 Kantor and White, p. 53. 

15 George Ostrogorsky, “The Byzantine Background of the Moravian 
Mission,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers , No. 19 (1965), pp. 1-18 

16 Mother Mary and Ware, p. 42. 
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(Archbishop of Thessalonika), or even one of their pupils. 17 

The richness of the hymnographic materials within vespers, 
matins and liturgy for the high feast of Pentecost is certainly 
beyond the scope of this writer’s present concern. However, 
the Orthodox Christian liturgical tradition is important inasmuch 
as it provides the dogmatic/didactic content for adorational and 
penitential prayer. It was this dogmatic/didactic content that 
was made available to the Moravians by Cyril and his brother 
Methodius through their Slavic translations of Scriptures and 
liturgical offices. And to bring some understanding of the quality 
of the religious message contained in those Orthodox Christian 
liturgical services, several textual examples from the liturgical 
offices for the high feast of Pentecost are provided. 

Within the liturgical tradition of the Orthodox Church, 
Pentecost is always placed within the context of the “The Good 
News”—Christ’s promise and humanity’s hope for each person’s 
return to his or her natural estate of being with God eternally 
after His Second Coming. The following three hymns —idiomela 
—from Pentecost vespers set the tone for the whole feast: 

Lo, we celebrate the Feast of Pentecost, the presence 
of the Spirit, the fulfillment of the promise and the 
completion of hope. How wonderful is this mystery; 
for it is great and solemn. Wherefore, we cry unto 
Thee, O Lord and Creator of all, glory to thee. 

Thou hast renewed for Thy Disciples, O Christ, differ¬ 
ent kinds of tongues, that they might therewith pro¬ 
claim that Thou art the immortal Word and God who 
granteth our souls the Great Mercy. 

The Holy Spirit provideth all; overfloweth with pro¬ 
phecy; fulfilleth the Priesthood; and hath taught wis¬ 
dom to the illiterate. He hath revealed fishermen as 
theologians. He bringeth together all the laws of the 

17 Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (2d 
ed. rev. & enlarged; Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1961), p. 141. For a 
chronology of Byzantine hymnographers to the sixteenth century, see: Savas 
J. Savas, Hymnology of the Eastern Orthodox Church (Washington, D.C.: 
University Press of America, 1977), pp. 41-110. 
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Church. Wherefore, O Comforter, equal to the Father 
in Substance and the throne, glory to Thee. 18 

After the vespers readings from the Book of Numbers (Num 
11:16-17, 24-29) and the Prophets Joel (Joel 2:23-27) and 
Ezekiel (Eze 36:24-28), the following ideomelon liturgically 
reflects the teaching of St Basil on the relation of Babel to 
Pentecost: 

Of old, there was a confusion of tongues because of the 
boldness of the tower-builders. But those tongues have 
not uttered wisdom for the glory of divine knowledge. 
There, God condemned the infidels [sic: impious] to 
punishment; and here, with the Spirit, Christ illumined 
the fishermen. At that time, the confusion of tongues 
was designed for vengeance; and now, the unison of 
tongues has been renewed for the salvation of our 
souls. 19 

In a model of succinct poetic hymn composition, the kontakion 
celebrating Pentecost reads: 

When the Most High came down and confused the 
tongues, He divided the nations. But when He dis¬ 
tributed the tongues of fire, He called all to unity. 
Wherefore with one voice we glorify the All-Holy 
Spirit. 20 

And from Matins, the last troparion of the Ninth Ode of the 
acrostic canon for Pentecost by Cosmas the Melodist (Eighth 
Century) reads: 

18 Seraphim Nassar (comp.). Book of Divine Prayers and Services of the 
Catholic Orthodox Church of Christ (New York, NY: The Blackshaw Press, 
Inc., 1938), p. 995. For the standard Greek liturgical texts celebrating Pente¬ 
cost, see: (a) Apostolic Diaconate of the Church of Greece, Horologion to 
Mega [The Greek Book of Hours ] (Athens: 1952), pp. 451-455; (b) S. Zervos 
(ed.), Pentecostarion (Athens: N. Giamouris Press, 1927), pp. 414-445. 

19 Ibid. p. 999. 

20 A Manual of Eastern Orthodox Prayers (London: The Fellowship of 
SS. Alban and Sergius/Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1945), 

p. 35. 
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Strange things contrary to the laws of nature are now 
heard; for by the one voice, which the Disciples re¬ 
ceived in diverse kind, through the grace of the Spirit, 
all nations, tribes, and tongues heard the great things 
of God, and received the knowledge of the Trinity. 21 

Additionally, the Pentecost theme permeates the Divine Liturgy 
for the feast through the readings from Acts (2:11), the Gospel 
of John (7:32-52, 8:12), the synaxarion for the feast, along 
with the kontakion and dismissal hymn for the feast. There is 
no doutb that the reinforcing repetitiveness of the theme is 
effective pedagogy. 22 There is no doubt either that the dogmatic/ 
didactic and adorational content of all Orthodox Christian litur¬ 
gical offices determined Cyril and Methodius’ commitment to 
their Slavic translation and missionary utilization in Moravia. 


Language, Canon and Icon 

Being a major figure of the ninth century Byzantine 
renaissance of letters, 23 Cyril was an accomplished scholar in 
the languages and literature of Greece and Rome; and he be¬ 
came a brilliant student of Hebrew scriptures. He was a student 
of Photius, from whom he mastered both secular and Christian 
knowledge. Like his master, Cyril became a humanist in the 
Orthodox Christian mold—a person who practiced St Basil’s 
advice on the Christian educational use of pagan literature. 24 

21 Nassar, p. 1002. 

22 James Steve Counelis, “The Higher Learning and the Metaphor of 
Liturgy,” [In press for 1987-1988 publication: The Christian Scholar’s Review], 

23 For a contemporary documentary survey of Byzantine culture, see: 
Deno J. Geanakoplos (ed.), Byzantium : Church , Society, and Civilization seen 
through Contemporary Eyes (Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 
1984), pp. 393-447. For the Byzantine Renaissance period of which Photius, 
Cyril and Methodius were a part, see: J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in 
the Byzantine Empire, 867-1185 (New York, NY: Russell and Russell, Inc., 
1937, 1963). 

24 St Basil the Great, “Address to Young Men on How They Might 
Derive Profit from Pagan Literature,” MPG 31:563-590. For an English 
translation in parallel with the Greek Migne text, see: St Basil the Great, 
“Address to Young Men on How They Might Derive Profit from Pagan 
Literature,” in Roy D. De Ferrari (trans./ed.), St. Basil: The Letters (Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1939, 1950), Vol. IV, pp. 378-435. 
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To this writer’s knowledge, no other Orthodox Christian 
has defended with such competence and biblical authority the 
educational role of indigenous languages in the Church. At the 
end of the twelfth century, Theodore Balsamon, Patriarch of 
Antioch and canonist (1185-1195), codified Cyril’s notions and 
practices on the role of language in the mission fields of the 
Church. In response to a question on this matter, Balsamon 
wrote the following: 

Those who are Orthodox in all respects but who are 
altogether ignorant of the Greek tongue may celebrate 
in their own language, provided that they have un¬ 
altered versions of the customary prayers exactly 
transcribed from well-written Greek texts. 25 

Another codification of the pentecostal function of lan¬ 
guage by the Orthodox Church is to be found in the Byzantine 
iconographic tradition. Based upon the biblical account, the 
traditional rendition of Pentecost was codified in a Byzantine 
painter’s manual, the manuscript of which was copied by a monk 
named Dionysius. He claimed that the manual was the work of 
the sixteenth century painter of the Macedonian School, Manuel 
Panselinos of Thessalonika. 26 This painter’s manual, coming from 
the Athonite Monastery of Esphigmenou, contained the follow¬ 
ing descriptive passage: 


For a contemporary and thoughtful piece on the role of the religious intellec¬ 
tual in our times, see: Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Intellectual (New 
York, NY: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1965). 

25 Theodore Balsamon, Question No. 5 in Responsa ad Interrogationes 
Marci, MPG 138:957. The English text is from the following source: A. P. 
Vlasto, The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom: An Introduction to the 
Medieval History of the Slavs (Cambridge at the University Press, 1970). 
p. 45. 

26 A. N. Didron incorrectly cites Manuel Panselinos as a twelfth century 
painter. See: Adolphe N. Didron, Christian Iconography: The History of 
Christian Art in the Middle Ages, translated by E. J. Millington and M. Stokes 
(Reprint of 1886 first ed.; New York: Frederick Unger Publishing Co., 1965), 
Vol II, p. 190. On the problem of the dating of Panselinos’ life, compare: (1) 
O. M. Dalton, East Christian Art: A Survey of Monuments (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1925), p. 238; (2) Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin 
(2d ed.; Paris: Auguste Picard, 1925), Vol. II, p. 842. 
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The Descent of the Holy Spirit 

A house (a guest chamber). Twelve Apostles seated 
in a circle. Under them a little vault, in the midst of 
which an aged man holds, in both hands before 
him, a sheet containing twelve scrolls rolled up; he 
wears a crown on his head. Above him this inscrip¬ 
tion: “The World.” Above the house the Holy Spirit 
is seen in the form of a dove; a great light all around. 
Twelve tongues of fire escape from this dove and rest 
upon the apostles. 27 

French art historian Adolphe Napoleon Didron (1806-1867) 
stated that the personification of “the World” as an old man 
was found in the painting so as to depict the dispersion of the 
Apostles to fulfill the Great Commission of the Ascension. Of 
course, the twelve scrolls in the hands of the old man—The 
World—were the Gospel of the “Good News” in the twleve lan¬ 
guages which the Apostles miraculously acquired. 28 Hence the 
written and pictorial tradition of the Orthodox Church expressed 
clearly the biblical reasoning and practice for using a people’s 
native language in the mission service of the Church. 

Affirming the pentecostal fulfillment of Christ’s Great 
Commission, Ouspensky provides the following in-depth Ortho¬ 
dox interpretation of “the World” as an old man: 

In ancient manuscrips, the multitude, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is represented at the bottom 
of the composition. Yet very soon it was replaced by 
one symbolical figure of a King, personifying the 
people or peoples, with the inscription “Cosmos.” An 
explanation of this figure can be found in the collec¬ 
tions of the XVIIth century—“Why at the descent of the 
Holy Spirit is there shown a man sitting in a dark 
place, bowed down with years, dressed in a red garment 
with a royal crown on his head, and in his hands a 

27 Monk Dionysius, “Byzantine Guide to Painting,” trans. by M. Stokes, 
in Didron, op. cit„ Vol. II, pp. 321-322. 
mbid., p. 322. 
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white cloth containing twelve written scrolls? The man 
sits in a dark place, since the whole world had formerly 
been without faith; he is bowed down with years, for 
he was made old by the sin of Adam; his red garment 
signifies the devil’s sacrifices; the royal crown signifies 
sin, which ruled the world; the white cloth in his hands 
with the twelve scrolls means the twelve Apostles, who 
brought light to the whole world with their teaching.” 29 

In the late nineteenth century, a very significant corollary 
to this pentecostal notion of the use of the vernacular in the 
Orthodox Church was the conciliar decree against phyletism— 
racial and ethnic separatism within the Church—by the 1872 
Council of Constantinople. Nineteenth century Europe was in 
the midst of rising political and ecclesial nationalism. In opposi¬ 
tion to Bulgarian demands for a national church and the Turkish 
creation of an independent Bulgarian exarchate, the excommun- 
icational decree declared that defining the Church by race, 
language and culture was contrary to the Gospel and canons of 
the Church. 30 Within the excommunicational context of the 
document, the defining text reads: 

We proscribe, we censure and we condemn phyletism, 
that is to say, racial/ethnic discrimination, and racial/ 
ethnic disputes, fanaticisms, and dissensions in Christ’s 
Church as being in opposition to the teaching of the 
Gospel and the canons of our blessed holy fathers, 
who uphold the Church and adorn the whole of the 


29 Leonid O’Uspensky, “The Descent of the Holy Spirit,” in Leonid Ouspen- 
sky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons (Crestwood, NY: St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary Press, 1952, 1969, 1982), p. 208. For the decree of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council on the icons and their interpretation in Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian piety and prayer, see: “The Decree of the Holy, Great, Ecumenical 
Synod, the Second of Nicefa],” in Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (eds.), A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church 
(2d Series; reprint ed.; Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1956), Vol. XIV ( The Seven Ecumenical Councils ), pp. 549-551. 

30 For an excellent description of the scenario on the creation of the Bul¬ 
garian Orthodox Church, see: L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1453 (New 
York, NY: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1958), Ch. 19. 
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Christian commonwealth, guiding them toward sacred 
piety. 31 

With the resurrected Christ’s Great Commission, the essen¬ 
tial Christian message encompassed the pentecostal means of 
using all human languages to fulfill that commission. In Timothy 
Ware’s words, the essential Christian message is the Holy Tradi¬ 
tion within the Orthodox Church; and the use of all languages 
and cultures of the world in bringing the “Good News” to this 
world is a biblically fixed principle within Holy Tradition. 32 


Conclusion 

Cyril brought his intellect and Orthodox Christian educa¬ 
tion to bear upon the practical problems and moral issues of 
missionary education. He articulated the biblical understanding 
of Pentecost to be an educational service which fulfills the 
Great Commission. He took Paul’s principle of intelligibility as 
a means to delineate prophetic language, and thus to fulfill the 
goal of Pentecost. Successful pedagogical experience within the 
cultural framework of Greek education probably led Cyril to 
adopt Paul’s notion of the holistic integrity of mind, spirit and 
speech as the primary epistemic principle for all pentecostal 
education. And taking note of St Basil’s notion on the undoing 
of Babel through Pentecost, Cyril understood the cognitive 
necessity of preaching and teaching the “Good News” in the 
indigenous languages of people. 83 

31 “The canon of the Holy and Great Synod of Constantinople, held on 
the Indiction of 1872 in the month of September,” in R. P. Ludovico Petit and 
Ioanne Baptista Martin (eds.), Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima 
Collectio cuius loannes Dominicus Mansi et Post Ipsius Mortem Florentinus et 
Venetus Editores ab Anno 1758 ad Annum 1798 Priores Triginta Unum 
Tomos Ediderunt nunc Autem Continuata et Deo Favente Absoluta (Parisiis: 
Expensis Huberti Welter, Bibliopolae, 1891), Vol. XLV (Synodi Orientates , 
1860-1884 ), p. 532. 

32 For the Orthodox Church’s conception of Holy Tradition, see: Timothy 
Ware, The Orthodox Church (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, UK: Penguin 
Books, 1963), Ch. 10. 

33 St Basil the Great, On the Holy Spirit, MPG 32: 67-217. For an 
English translation, see: Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (eds), A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (2d Series; Re- 
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Cyril’s defense of the Moravian mission to the Slavs before 
the Roman clergy in Venice is more than mere verbal defense. 
Stenographically, the writer of the Vita Constantini documents 
Cyril’s pragmatic and biblical philosophy of religious education. 
For Orthodox Christianity, Cyril’s philosophy of religious edu¬ 
cation reaches beyond the temporal and idiosyncratic limits of 
the ninth century. It is a significant philosophy of religious edu¬ 
cation that is generic, empirical and ecumenical in stature. 34 

What God is as great as our God? Thou art the God, 

Who does wonders! 

—Psalm 76:13-14. 


print ed. Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1955), 
Vol. VIII ( St . Basil: Letters and Selected Works), pp. 1-50. Also compare 
the following texts with St Basil: (a) St Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary 
of the Prophet Joel , MPG 71:576-577, 579; (b) Idem, Commentary on 
Sophonias , MPG 71:1005, 1008; (c) Idem, Fragments from the Acts of the 
Apostles , MPG 74:757, 759; (d) Glaphyra on Genesis : Second Oration , MPG 
69:77, 80; (e) St Gregory the Theologian, Oration No. 41 , MPG 36:444, 449; 
(f) St John Chrysostom, A Demonstration to the Jews and the Greeks that 
Christ is God, MPG 48:822-823; (g) Idem, On Holy Pentecost: Homily No. 
1, MPG 50:459-460; (h) Idem, On the Necessity of Reading the Scriptures , 
MPG 51:92-94; (i) Origen, Commentaries on Genesis, MPG 12:109-112. For 
an English translation of St Gregory’s citation from his Oration No. 41: On 
Pentecost given above, see: Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (eds.), A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (2d 
Series Reprint ed.; Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1955), Vol. VII (£[/]. Cyril of Jerusalem and £[*]. Gregory Nazianzen ), 
pp. 384-385. 

34 Cf. Keiran Scott, “Three Traditions of Religious Education,” Religious 
Education , Vol. LXXIX, No. 3 (Summer 1984), pp. 323-339. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES 

These notes are presented to provide background materials on this paper. 

(1) The Kantor/White English text contained the King James version 
for all biblical citations. For a modern English translation, this writer used: 
Alexander James (General Editor), The Jerusalem Bible : Reader’s Edition 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1971). 

(2) There is an extensive international bibliography in Cyrillo-Metho- 
diana. Within the context of the textual study of Kantor/White, they provide 
an excellent critical introduction to this literature. Further, the Vlasto volume 
together with the Kantor/White work provide an excellent bibliography of 
primary documents. A rapid review was made of the following works: (a) 
Zdenek R. Dittrich, Christianity in Great-Moravia, Vol. XXXIII of Bijdragen 
van het Instituut voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht, Edited by F. W. N. Hugenholtz and W. Jappe Alberts (Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters 1962); (b) Francis Dvomik, The Photian Schism: History and 
Legend (Cambridge at the University Press, 1948); (c) Francis Dvornik, 
The Slavs: Their Early History and Civilzation (Boston, [MA]: American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1956); (d) Francis Dvornik, Byzantine 
Missions among the Slavs: SS. Constantine-Cyril Methodius (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1970); (e) Francis Dvomik, Origins of Intelli¬ 
gence Services : The Ancient Near East, Persia, Greece, Rome, Byzantium , the 
Arab Muslim Empires, the Mongol Empire, China [and] Muscovy (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1974); (f) Francis Dvornik, Photian 
and Byzantine Ecclesiastical Studies (London: Variorum Reprints, 1974). For 
a 1965 summarization of the research literature on the vernacularization of 
the Scriptures and Orthodox Christian liturgical works, see: Roman Jakobson, 
“The Byzantine Mission to the Slavs: Report on the Dumbarton Oaks Sym¬ 
posium of 1964 and Concluding Remarks about Crucial Problems in Cyrillo- 
Methodian Studies,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 19 (1965), pp. 261-265. 
And for a comprehensive historical background to the period, see: A. A. 
Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire: 324-1453 (Madison, WI: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1952). 

(3) In his 1963 history. The Orthodox Church, Timothy Ware asserts 
that Photius was the first patriarch of Constantinople to initiate missionary 
work on a large scale among the Slavs. Dvornik makes the same assertion 
throughout his extensive research work on Cyril and Methodius. And a 1965 
Dumbarton Oaks paper of George Ostrogorsky, titled, ‘The Byzantine Back¬ 
ground of the Moravian Mission,” asserted the same. However, this writer 
has not found direct clues in these secondary sources to primary documents 
that would substantiate this connection between Photius and Cyril and 
Methodius in the conversion of the Slavs. Also, a rapid review of the detailed 
indices to the four volumes of Photius’ work in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 
(Vols. 101-104), the 1864 London edition of Balleta’s collection of Photian 
correspondence, and Mango’s collection of Photian homilies did not reveal 
any direct documentary evidence about Photius’ relations with either Cyril 
or Methodius. N. G. Wilson’s 1983 Scholars on Byzantium has an excellent 
chapter on Photius’ scholarship, though Wilson did not comment on Photius* 
work in canon law. There were no citational clues to Cyril and Methodius in 
this 1983 study on Photius. Additionally, the Vita Constantini contains the 
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report that Byzantine Emperor Michael III sent Cyril and Methodius to 
Moravia at the request of Prince Rostoslav of Moravia for missionary aid. 
Photius does not appear in either the Vita Constantini or the Vita Methodius. 

(4) This writer is indebted to the Editor for suggesting two studies: (a) 
Dimitri Obolensky, “The Cyrillo-Methodian Mission: The Scriptural Founda¬ 
tions,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly, Vol. XXX, No. 2 (1986), pp. 
101-117; (b) Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1952, 1969, 1982). 
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Rahner and Palamas: A Unity of Grace 


Gerry Russo 


Introduction 

Is it possible to reconcile Orthodox and Latin notions of 
grace? Some scholars say yes, others say no. Often those who 
see a possibility of alignment offer their suggestions with un¬ 
derstandable hesitation. They are reluctant to modify what 
their respective traditions have long upheld as being the correct 
understanding of the relationship between God and mankind. 
Those who do not find any evidence of compatibility, more 
often than not, voice their resolutions with an unmitigated 
firmness that tends to degenerate into a form of intellectual 
bigotry most unbecoming of Christian theologians. The ecu¬ 
menical question of grace is not a simple one for it presents the 
most comprehensive expression of the difference between Ortho¬ 
dox East and Latin West, touching every element of Christian 
life from the dogma of the Trinity down to the frequency of 
celebrating Eucharistic liturgy. Although this study is specifically 
concerned with Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, the cen¬ 
trality of grace as an ecumenical issue most certainly involves 
all Christian communions. In point of fact, E. L. Mascall main¬ 
tains that the real “fundamental unresolved divergences” all 
derive their origin from the doctrine of grace. 1 As a result he 
summons ecumenical theologians to direct their attention to 
this matter of “central importance.” 

Over the years many attempts have been made to deal 
with these opposing views, but for various reasons none have 

1 H. L. Mascall, “Grace and Nature in East and West,” Church Quarterly 
Review 64 (April-June, July-August 1963): 182. 
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been successful. In the past the most that had resulted was an 
agreement to disagree. It is somewhat ironic, then, that with 
no explicit intention of addressing ecumenical concerns there 
has recently been a movement on the part of certain Western 
theologians to reconsider the standard scholastic approach to 
theology in light of a new found appreciation for patristic and 
biblical themes. In rediscovering this part of what has always 
been the common possession of both traditions, those of the 
West who have been involved in these endeavors have un¬ 
consciously begun to move to an Eastern way of thinking. As 
a result there now seems to be a much greater opportunity for 
reconciling the divergencies of thought between the two posi¬ 
tions. The intention of this study is to provide evidence for 
this contention by considering the “theologies of grace” as 
found in the thought of Karl Rahner and Gregory Palamas. 


The Rhetoric of Assent 

Karl Rahner is a twentieth century German Thomist and 
Gregory Palamas is a fourteenth century Byzantine monastic. 
At first glance they would appear to inhabit very different 
theological worlds. Molded by the metaphysics of Heidegger 
and the epistemology of Aquinas, Rahner’s thought can be 
highly abstract, forcing even the most fluent Thomist to read 
each sentence twice. Palamas, on the other hand, is nourished 
by the less technical though perhaps more vibrant tradition of 
the early Greek Fathers, where attention is placed upon the 
existential reality of Christian life. The former is an academic, 
the latter a mystic. Despite the formal differences of time, 
place and method, Rahner and Palamas have much in common. 

Although Rahner is a Thomist, there are two elements of 
his thought which radically distinguish his use of Thomism from 
that of traditional scholasticism. In the process of re-evaluating 
vital theological doctrines, specifically those of grace, Trinity 
and Incarnation, he has returned to the thought of the Eastern 
Fathers in the hope of redressing certain medieval and post- 
modernistic imbalances. This concern for and attention to the 
pre-Augustinian tradition has played a major role in producing 
the decidedly personalistic focus of Rahner’s theology. The adop- 
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tion of such an anthropocentrically orientated approach has 
not gone unnoticed in the larger theological community. 2 Ac¬ 
cording to E. L. Mascall, those who fail to appreciate the 
“liberal existential seasoning” in Rahner’s scholasticism do him 
a grave injustice. 3 

The second distinctive characteristic of Rahner’s Thomism 
is found in his use of “transcendental method.” Following the 
lead of Joseph Marechal, Rahner employs a Thomistic epis¬ 
temology that is expressed in terms of transcendental philosophy 
of Kant and the existential philosophies of Hegel and Heidegger. 4 
A metaphysics of God, world and humanity is established by 
discerning the transcendental or a priori conditions that make 
human knowing and loving possible. One of the most decisive 
aspects of this methodology is the emphasis it places upon the 
priority of the judgment over the concept of the convertendo se 
ad phantasmata . 5 The relationship between knowing and being 
is grounded with the placement of truth (conformity of the 
mind to reality) by the judgment. 8 This not only avoids the 
chimera of Idealism, which is nothing more than a modern 
form of Nominalism, but establishes that “real knowledge in 
its deepest metaphysical sense implies the most real conceivable 
relation to what is known, and the other way around.” 7 An 
actual ontological convertibility between knower and known 
results. For a transcendental Thomist then, all real philosophy 
begins with a “turn to the subject.” For Karl Rahner this is 
the starting point not only for real philosophy, but for real 
thelogy as well. 8 

2 John Meyendorff, Christ In Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, 
NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1975), pp. 209-213. 

3 E. L. Mascall, “Grace and Nature,” p. 324. 

4 Karl Rahner, Spirit In the World ; trans. W. Dych (New York: Herder & 
Herder, 1968), xvi. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, ed. Blackfriars (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1963), I.84.a.7. 

6 Thomas Aquinas, Truth, trans. R. Mulligan (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1952), Ql.a.ll. 

7 Karl Rahner, The Trinity, trans. J. Donceel (New York: Seabury Press, 
1974), p. 14. 

8 There are those who maintain that, in many ways, Transcendental 
Thomism professes nothing much more radical than that of its thirteenth 
centurty namesake. On the other hand, there are those who find it to be 
not only non-traditional, but actually consider it a threat to Christian Or¬ 
thodoxy, for in its turn to the subject it has put the proverbial cart before 
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By way of apparent contrast, the historical circumstances 
of Gregory Palamas’ argument with Barlaam indicate that 
he does not consider himself to be a “theologian,” much less 
a “philosopher.” In the course of defending the hesychast 
practice of prayer and its understanding of the relationship 
between God and humanity, Palamas “orients his entire polemic 
against Barlaam the Calabrian on the issue of the ‘Hellenic 
wisdom’ which he considers to be the main source of Barlaam’s 
errors.” 9 Palamas does admit “that philosophy, insofar as it is 
natural, is a gift of God,” 10 but the pagan philosophers have 
perverted it and have “transformed it into foolish wisdom, 
wicked and senseless,” 11 by arriving at “a certain concept of 
God . . . not truly worthy of Him and appropriate to His blessed 
nature.” 12 With just a tinge of sarcasm Palamas mentions that 
he fails to see how such a wisdom can even be called human 
when it deprives God of his sovereignty, ascribes the Divine 
Name to demons, claims that inanimate things have a soul, 
holds demons to be superior to humanity, and classes various 
things and/or intelligible beings as uncreated, unoriginate and 
coetemal with God. 13 According to Gregory Palamas, the prob¬ 
lem is simple: “In general ‘philosophy’ is the wisdom that one 
sees in all philosophies, which have been rendered folly, be¬ 
cause it has gone astray of its proper end, the knowledge of 
God.” 14 In the end no philosophy can make faith’s ultimate 
offer of salvation. 

In keeping with Palamas’ emphasis upon theosis as the 
true goal of all human endeavor, most Eastern scholars tend 

the horse. Probably the most notable opponent on this ground is Hans 
Urs von Balthasar and more lately Paul Molnar [“Can We Know God 
Directly? Rahner’s Solution from Experience,” Theological Studies, 46 (June 
1985): 228-281], Despite the existence of certain possible difficulties with 
Rahner’s use of transcendental method, it would be a gross misinterpretation 
to accuse him of reducing theology to anthropology or of “doing away with 
obedience to the cross,” as von Balthasar fears. 

9 John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas, 2nd edition (London: 
The Faith Press, 1974), p. 73. 

10 Gregory Palamas, The Triads, trans. N. Gendle (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1933), p. 27 (1.1.19). 

uibid., p. 27 (1.1.19). 

12 Ibid., p. 26 (1.1.18). 

13 Ibid., p. 26 (1.1.18). 

14 Gregory Palamas, Defense des saints hesychasts, trans. J. Meyendorff 
Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 1959), p. 270 (11.1.23). 
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to deny the presence of a “philosophy” or explicit theological 
methodology in his writing. On this point Meyendorff notes 
that while Palamas does have strong dogmatic tendencies which 
provide him with the ability to articulate the spiritual tradition 
of Byzantine monasticism in terms of doctrinal concepts, he 
avoids falling victim to the rigid confines of a systematic 
philosophy. 15 

Although Palamas is not a systematic theologian in either 
the modern or western medieval sense of the term, he confronts 
the epistemological question that has divided philosophers and 
theologians alike since the fourteenth century, i.e. can the 
mind know reality? Recognizing the danger of Barlaam’s 
nominalism, Palamas assumes the position of a critical realist 
in defense of humanity’s ability to obtain “real knowledge” of 
God. On more than one occasion he asserts: 

Thus the perfect contemplation of God and divine 
things is not simply an abstraction; but beyond this 
abstraction, there is a participation in divine things, 
a gift and a possession rather than just a process of 
negation. 16 

Here it should be noted that for Gregory the attainment of 
such knowledge is entirely dependent upon God’s willingness to 
make himself available to his finite and fallen creatures. While 
a more detailed analysis of his approach to the knowledge 
of God will be given in the next section, a recognition of its 
reality is the primary concern at this point. 

In order to gather support for his contention, Palamas 
turns to the tradition of the Fathers where he focuses a great 
deal of attention upon the thought of the Cappadocians, Ps. 
Dionysius and Maximus the Confessor. Of the biblical writers 
Paul is quite obviously his favorite. Without exception these 
“theologians” all display a special awareness of divine tran¬ 
scendence that is consistently linked to a simultaneous affirma¬ 
tion of divine accessibility. To the extent that this constitutes 
one of the characteristic aspects of Greek patristic thought, 
Gregory’s continued support of this notion appears to confirm 

15 Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas, p. 155. 

16 Palamas, The Triads , p. 36 (1.3.18). 
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his position within the Eastern tradition. On this specific point, 
however, a significantly different position is advanced by 
Western critics of Palamas. In essence they claim that the main 
tenet of Palamism (essence-energies distinction) is not to be 
found in the teaching of the earlier Greek fathers, but only 
begins with Maximus’ later innovation of the tradition. 17 If this 
objection is taken literally, then of course it would have to be 
admitted that the Cappadocians did not teach a “Palamite 
distinction of essence and energy,” but then neither did Aquinas 
teach the “transcendental Thomism of Rahner.” Those who 
support the legitimacy of Palamas’ patristic lineage consider 
Gregory’s work to be a synthetic culmination of the Eastern 
theological tradition rather than a mere repetition of the past. 18 
Though this is an extremely important issue in the discussion 
of Palamism, further analysis must be reserved for another 
time. Here it is sufficient to note that most theologians from 
both the East and the West readily admit that the interpreta¬ 
tion of authoritative sources need not be literal to be correct. 

Much furious discussion has come and gone over the so- 
called “Hellenization of Christianity.” Even critics more favor¬ 
ably inclined toward Christianity than Harnack have accused 
the early Greek Fathers of profaning the faith. The consistant 

17 To be more specific, the question is not so much whether the Cap¬ 
padocians taught a distinction of essence and energy ad extra , for this is 
rather evident. The real question is whether they intended this to be a real 
distinction in God himself. For example, J. P. Houdret in “Palamas et les 
Cappadociens,” Istina 19 (July 1974): 260-71, willingly admits that the 
Cappadocians made a fundamental distinction between what is knowable 
(attributes via operations) and unknowable (divine essence) in God. He 
does maintain, however, that the real question is if... “ cette distinction se 
situe-t-elle uniquement du cote de Vhomme , ou bien correspond elle & une 
distinction en Dieu ... ?”* Based on his analyisis of the Cappadocian teach¬ 
ing on the divine names, Houdret concludes that... “ Sur ce point [real 
distinction in God] si important , nous devons constater le disaccord profond 
qui existe entre la pensee des Peres cappadociens et celle de Gregoire 
Palamas. II ne nous parait done pas possible de parler d'une amorce de la 
distinction palamite chez ces Peres du IV siecle .” Others who support this 
sort of position are E. von Ivanka, C. Journet, R. D. Williams, H. G. Beck, 
B. Schultze and of course M. Jugie. 

18 Vladimir Lossky, The Vision of God , 2nd edition, trans. A. Moorhouse 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973), pp. 153-169. See also 
John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas , translated by G. Lawrence 
(London: The Faith Press, 1964) and Christos Yannaras, “The Distinction 
Between Essence and Energies and Its Importance for Theology,” St Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly , 19 (1975), pp. 232-245. 
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orthodox response to this attack has emphasized the important 
difference between the adaptation of Greek philosophy to Chris¬ 
tianity on the one hand and the amalgamation of Christianity 
with Greek philosophy on the other. And so while the Greek 
Fathers are known for their neo-Platonism, its usage has always 
occurred in the service of faith. In retrospect it is easy to see 
that the appropriate application of Greek philosophy is what 
distinguishes the great heretics from the great defenders of the 
faith. It becomes obvious that Palamas is quite aware of this 
fact, not only in his rejection of humanism, but perhaps more 
importantly in his transphilosophical adaptation of the Greek 
Fathers. While certain critics accuse Gregory of indulging in 
Platonic emanationism , 19 Orthodox scholars not only deny this 
but assert his outright opposition to both Plato and Aristotle . 20 
A good example of discrimination is found in the “Christological 
corrective” which Palamas introduces into the heavily laden 
neo-Platonic thought of Ps. Dionysius . 21 An even more blatant 
instance of anti-Platonism is displayed in his attitude toward 
the body. Here Palamas reminds his readers. 

So why should anyone who possesses mind grow in¬ 
dignant at the thought that our mind dwells in that 
whose nature it is to become the dwelling place of 
God? How can it be that God at the beginning caused 
the mind to inhabit the body? Did even He do ill? 
Rather, brothers, such views befit the heretics, who 
claim that the body is an evil thing, a frabrication of 
the Wicked One . 22 

At this juncture it is possible to conclude that despite 
Palamas’ explicit rejection of Greek philosophical ways and 
his apparently amethodological use of the Fathers, there is a 
clandestine system at work. Palamism is somewhat difficult to 
pin down accurately; however, it could justifiably be described 
as a type of Greek eclectic existentialism. With this it is time 
to bring Rahner back into the picture. 

Wstina 3 (1974), pp. 257-349. 

2°Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas , pp. 128-133. 

2i Ibid., p. 133, N. B. Palamas’ opposition to Greek essentialism. 

22 Palamas, Defense, p. 74 (1.2.1). 
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From the two brief expositions of their respective systems, 
it should be apparent that Rahner and Palamas share a strong 
commitment to existential epistemological realism. The im¬ 
portance of this fact must not be underrated for it carries 
tremendous ontological clout. Granting that Palamas is not con¬ 
cerned with epistemology as such, he is very concerned with 
combating Nominalism, which Rahner is forced to deal with 
six centuries later in the somewhat more evolved form of idealism. 
In recognizing the common identity of their opponents and the 
manner in which they deal with them, another point of con¬ 
gruence may be brought forward for consideration. 

One of the most surprising and almost unbelievable 
factors an ontologically orientated Westerner is presented with 
in the thought of Palamas, indeed in that of any apophatic 
theology, is an absence of the analogy of being. When the real 
truth appears of such affirmations as, “As to him who mys¬ 
teriously possesses and sees this light, he knows and possesses 
God in himself, no longer by analogy, but by a true contempla¬ 
tion, transcendent to all creatures, for he is never separated 
from the eternal glory”; 23 or “For our own part, if we refuse 
to call this contemplation ‘knowledge,’ it is by reason of its 
transcendence—just as we also say that God is not being, for 
we believe Him to be above being”; 24 suddenly things are 
seen in quite a different light. While Thomists of every ilk 
readily state that all analogy vanishes in the Beatific Vision, 
before that point the analogy of being serves as the fulcrum 
for all possible knowledge of God. In fact, the “mortal sin” 
of Nominalism is located precisely in its destruction of the 
analogy of being. Without it a Westerner is reduced to nihilistic 
silence. 25 It is not without reason then that Thomists are highly 

23 PaIamas, Defense, p. 420 (11.3.16). 

2 *Ibid., pp. 420-422 (11.3.17). 

25 On a related matter I question Christos Yannaras’ view [“The Dis¬ 
tinction Between Essence and Energies and Its Importance for Theology,” 
ibid., 243-4] that Thomistic theology’s failure to recognize the essence-energy 
distinction is responsible for all the ills of mankind (rationalism, empiricism, 
positivism, nihilsm, atheism, not to mention the modern day “disintegration” 
of the Roman Catholic Church) since the thirteenth century. Perhaps some 
of the above mentioned western difficulties might have been avoided had 
Thomism, with its emphasis on existence over essence, won the battle against 
Nominalism. Blaming Thomism for the rise of William of Ockham would 
be like blaming the Hesychasts for the rise of Barlaam. Situation A may 
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protective of it. There is, however, a very important presup¬ 
position at work here, one which Palamas and the entire Eastern 
tradition has done well to preserve, one which Rahner has 
rediscovered for the West via the use of transcendental 
Thomism ... namely, uncreated grace. 

Despite the apophatic surmounting of analogy that is 
characteristic of Gregory’s theology and of Eastern theology in 
general, an “analogy of grace” serves as the ontological founda¬ 
tion of his system. Theologians of the West must come to 
realize (and admit) that it is quite possible to have an “analogy” 
of grace without an analogy of being, but that it is impossible 
to have an analogy of being without grace. In certain ways this 
is, or at least should be, a statement of the obvious. The stand¬ 
ard Thomistic analogy of being only “works” within the con¬ 
text of the larger economy of grace. Knowing intends being, 
strives for and attains communion with Being, whose essence 
is to exist, because the presence of uncreated grace in the soul 
inclines its image to find resolution in Likeness. The drive is 
relentless and the goal is ever present yet enveloped in mystery. 
Such is the “infinite horizon” before all Rahner’s theology. 

Thus the experience of the nameless mystery as both 
origin and goal is the a priori condition of all cate- 
gorial knowledge and of all historical activity; it is 
not merely a marginal phenomenon at the end of the 
road... In contrast knowledge in the primary sense 
is the presence of the mystery itself. It is being ad¬ 
dressed by what no longer has a name, and it is 
relying on a reality which is not mastered but is itself 
the master. It is the speech of the being without a 

provide the backdrop for situation B to occur, but that situation B does 
occur rather than situation C or D depends on the perception and free will 
of the agent who is choosing to act in a specific manner. Just the fact that 
Barlaam was able to formulate his nominalistic theory in such a Platonic 
or mystical milieu quite foreign to the “rationalism” of Aristotle should 
indicate that Thomism is not at fault. Thomism does have its problems and 
a strong tendency to over-intellectualise can be one of them; but I honestly 
do not think it is fair to lay the entire demise of Western society on its 
doorstep. It is somewhat ironic that apart from the last five paragraphs of 
this piece. Dr. Yannaras’ argument for the essence-energy distinction is one 
of the most cogent and persuasive explanations in print to date. Such insight 
could be a priceless gift to future ecumenical endeavors. 
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name, about which clear statements are impossible; 
it is the last moment before the dumbness which is 
needed if the silence is to be heard, and God is to be 
worshipped in love. 28 

Grace by any other name is still grace, and Rahner seems to 
be well aware of this fact. Beneath the rhetoric of assent a 
common reliance on grace can be seen in the theologies of 
Rahner and Palamas. 


Nature and Grace , . . Essence and Energies 

Having completed a brief but necessary consideration of 
methodology, it is now possible to move onto various aspects 
of Rahner’s and Palamas’ respective theologies. As in the prior 
section, each one will be presented separately, after which a 
comparison will be drawn. 

Unlike the case with other Western theologians, the logical 
necessity of treating one aspect of Rahner’s thought at a time 
presents somewhat of a unique challenge. His amazing ability 
to think in three dimensions has produced an exceptionally 
cohesive theological system, which has given new meaning to 
the old linear conception of “system” so prevelant in the West. 
As a result, each theological point is like an individual facet of 
a beautifully crafted diamond. In order to fully appreciate the 
diamond, it must, in the end, be viewed from a distance where 
the eye can gather light from every direction. Thus while there 
is no easy place to begin with Rahner, the most appropriate 
point of departure for this study lies with the issue of nature 
and grace. 

Over the past twenty years, Rahner has done much in 
the area of nature and grace to readjust the old and perhaps 
not entirely correct scholastic notions that have dominated 
Latin theology since the time of Trent. In an attempt to promote 
a more accurate approach, he has managed to find a more 
than adequate “middle ground” between the extrincism of 

26 Karl Rahner, “The Hiddeness of God,” Theological Investigations 16, 
trans. D. Morland (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, Ltd., 1979), p. 237. 
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scholasticism on the one hand, and the necessity of naturalism 
(nouvelle theologie ) on the other. 

According to Rahner it is of prime importance to under¬ 
stand grace as being an intrinsic element of human nature. 27 
When grace is portrayed as something added to nature there 
is a real danger that God’s call to mankind will be perceived 
as a “disturbance,” something it is not really made for, some¬ 
thing it is destined for only after (created) grace and as 
something totally beyond concrete experience. 28 Fortunately 
the experience of revelation offers an assurance that this is 
not the case. In being called to a supernatural end, the being 
of humanity is effected down to the marrow of its bones. 29 

Rahner continues by acknowledging that if God wills for 
humanity a supernatural end, He must also will a disposition 
for this end, “but it does not follow that the disposition must 
itself belong to the nature of this thing.” 30 While some sort of 
intrinsic natural openness for the disposition may be granted, 
the openness must retain its positive meaning despite a lack of 
engagement so as to insure the possibility of pure nature and 
the unexacted nature of grace which follows from it. 31 Indeed, 
this is simply a more positive version of the traditional scholastic 
understanding potentia oboedientialis. In effect, Rahner locates 
the “supernatural existential” or inner orientation of humanity 
for grace between the obediential potency and the supernatural 
economy of grace in such a way that the disposition or recep¬ 
tivity itself could be conceived of as a proleptic form of grace. 
Thereby the “capacity for the God of self-bestowing personal 
Love” can be “the central and abiding existential of man as he 
really is” while protecting the unexacted nature of the gift. 32 

Granting that all created existence has this supernatural 
existential for grace, the extrinsic and in this case antagonistic 
relationship between spirit and matter must also be redefined. 33 

27 Karl Rahner, “Concerning the Relationship Between Nature and 
Grace,” Theological Investigations 1, trans. C. Ernst (Baltimore: Helicon 
Press, 1961), p. 304. 

2 mid., p. 300. 

29 Ibid., pp. 302-3. 

mbid., p. 308. 

si Ibid., p. 308. 

32 Ibid., p. 312. 

33Karl Rahner, “The Unity of Spirit and Matter in the Christian Under- 
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Apart from the unfortunate influence of Gnosticism and 
Jansenism, the unity of matter and spirit can be explained rather 
concisely. Rahner notes, “Christian faith recognizes a unity of 
spirit and matter by their very origin, in their history and in 
their final end.” 34 The recognition of this unity is not deduced 
from an a priori belief in a creator God, but rather from the 
concrete experience of it. This experience of unity in turn leads 
to the inference of a unified sustaining source. 

Without such an ultimate affinity of spirit and matter 
in the unity of a real and meaningful, even though 
analogous concept of being, and without the experi¬ 
ence of the unity of spirit and matter in the very 
act of human knowledge, man could not come to 
recognize that these seemingly so opposed and dis¬ 
parate realities have one origin and source in the 
one God and that both are upheld by the permanent 
actual power of that infinite and necessary being whom 
we call God. 35 

Here the importance of Rahner’s transcendental Thomism be¬ 
comes quite apparent in the cognitional existential starting 
point, i.e., convertendo se ad phantasmata. By employing an 
“evolutionary point of view” matter is regarded as “frozen 
spirit,” awaiting the liberation of consciousness. Thus the human 
cognitional ability to unify matter and spirit serves not only as 
the starting point for realizing the unity; it is also the highest 
expression of this unity apart from the Incarnation of the Logos. 

Continuing along this line of thought, Rahner maintains 
that God’s decision to create is actually part of His larger deci¬ 
sion to communicate Himself to what is other. Insofar as the 
“economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity,” the basis of this 
communication is the inner life of the Trinity itself. 36 Here 

standing of Faith,” Theological Investigations 6, trans. K and B Kruger 
(Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1969), pp. 153-177. 

34 Ibid., p. 154. 

$*lbid., p. 155. 

36 Karl Rahner, The Trinity , trans. J. Donceel (New York: Seabury, 
1974). In this work the intrinsic relationship between the economic and im¬ 
manent Trinity is established by means of a rather existential approach to 
revelation. In contradistinction to the Augustinian notion that any one of 
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Rahner explains that, “the immanent self-utterance of God in 
his eternal fullness is the condition of the self-utterance of God 
outside of himself.” 87 For this reason he asserts the timeless in¬ 
tent of the Triune God to become incarnate, to bring the unity of 
matter and spirit and of creator and creature to its fullest ex¬ 
pression, that is to bring about salvation via divinization. On 
this Rahner states: 

Again on the basis of this unity between spirit and 
matter it also becomes clearer for christology why the 
assumption of a spirit-creaturely reality by the Logos 
actually constitutes a hypostatic union with matter, 
an Incarnation of the Logos in the true sense, which 
attains to and commits itself to matter itself as such 
and why the total reality of the world is ipso facto 
touched to its very roots by the Incarnation of the 
Logos precisely in virtue of the fact that matter must 
be conceived of fundamentally and from the outside 
as one. 38 

Here attention must be given to Rahner’s christology from an 
evolutionary point of view to appreciate adequately the profound 
meaning of the aforementioned proposal. 

All of Rahner’s christological investigations lead to a more 
general understanding of God’s triune relationship with hu¬ 
manity, where the Incarnation is seen as the unique, specifically 
distinct perfection of God’s relation to the cosmos. 39 While 
preserving the uniqueness of the hypostatic union in Christ, 
Rahner asserts that the union of humanity and divinity is the 

the divine persons could have become incarnate, Rahner maintains that this 
action (mission) is limited to the Logos. Since Jesus is not just God in 
general, but the Son, then “there is at least one mission, one presence in 
the world, one reality of salvation history which is not merely appropriated 
to some divine person, but which is proper to him.” (p. 28) As a result 
something very real about the nature of both God and humanity is revealed 
in the process. 

37 Karl Rahner, “The Theology of Incarnation,” Theological Investigations 
4, trans. K. Smyth (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1966), p. 115. 

38 Karl Rahner, “Christology in the Setting of Modem Man’s Under¬ 
standing of Himself and of His World,” Theological Investigations 11, trans. 
D. Bourke (New York: Seabury, 1974), p. 219. 

39 Ibid., p. 220. 
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high point and conclusion of God’s plan for all his creatures 
from all eternity. 40 As far as he is concerned, humanity really 
is (ontologically) made in His image and really is (ontologically) 
called to His likeness via grace. From this perspective incarna¬ 
tion and creation are not “two disparate, adjacent acts of God 
ad extra'' but two movements, formally differentiated, in the 
process of God’s self-expression into what is other than him¬ 
self. 41 This is precisely why matter can and must be unified 
with spirit and why humanity as spiritual-material being is 
called to transcend itself into the Divine life. Here Rahner calls 
attention to the fact that this idea is not new but part of the 
“most ancient Christian tradition of Christocentricity.” 42 

The final aspect of Rahner’s multi-faceted theology of grace 
to be considered for this study deals with the very important 
issue of uncreated grace. As is well known, since the time of 
Peter the Lombard the Latin West has prefered to emphasize 
the created effect of God’s gracious self-communication upon 
the individual rather than the actual indwelling of God himself. 
In fact it reached the point where the traditional scholastic 
axiom on grace came to maintain that God’s spirit is present 
in the individual in a special way because of the presence 
of created grace. Returning to the tradition of scripture and 
of the Greek Fathers, Rahner suggests that this particular 
scholastic notion seems to have put the cart just a bit before 
the horse. In noting that “the Fathers (especially the Greek 
Fathers) ... see the created gifts of grace as a consequence of 
God’s substantial communication to justified men,” he very 
tactfully recommends that a more balanced view be adopted 
in the West. 43 

In attempting to reconcile the scholastic tradition with that 
of Scripture and the Fathers, Rahner applies what the West ac¬ 
cepts as a valid ontology of the immediate vision of God to 
an ontology of grace. According to Thomas, God’s essence takes 

40 Karl Rahner, “Christology Within An Evolutionary View of the World,” 
Theological Investigations 5, trans. K. Kruger (London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd, Ltd., 1966), pp. 157-192. 

41 Ibid ., pp. 177-78. 

mbid., p. 178. 

43 Karl Rahner, “Some Implications of the Scholastic Concept of Un¬ 
created Grace,” Theological Investigations 1, trans. C. Ernst (Baltimore: 
Helicon Press, 1961), pp. 319-346. 
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the place of the species impressa in the immediate vision of 
God. Presupposing a Thomistic metaphysic of knowledge, 
Rahner explains that, “species must not be conceived of as the 
‘intentional image’ of an object made present in the mind as a 
kind of non-real copy of the object,” but rather as “an on¬ 
tological determination of the knower as an entity in his own 
reality.” 44 This means that some kind of very real relation exists 
between the knower and the Known. Insofar as the immediate 
vision of God cannot be based upon a created species it is 
obvious that such a relation does not fit under the category 
of efficient causality. It has to come under the heading of formal 
causality, which is not totally impossible given that this is the 
case in at least one special instance, i.e., the Hypostatic Union. 
However, as Rahner notes, the problem is obvious, for a per¬ 
son’s relationship to God in the Beatific Vision cannot be 
“formal” in the same exact sense as that of the Incarnate Word. 
To deal with this difficulty Rahner suggests a third possibility, 
that of “quasi-formal” causality. 45 With the idea of quasi-formal 
causality Rahner maintains that the required real form can be 
preserved while using “quasi” to indicate the “analogical nature 
of our concepts in the matter of a [divine] relationship to the 
world known only through revelation.” 46 If the use of “quasi” 
can be accepted as distinguishing the individual’s formal relation 
to God from Christ’s formal relation to God, then it is possible to 
accept Rahner’s conclusion on the ontology of the beatific vision. 
He states: 

It is sufficient here to hold firmly on to the fact that 
in the beatific vision there is present as its ontological 
presupposition a “relation” between creature and God 
which is not a categorical one, resting upon an ac¬ 
cidental absolute modification, but is a quasi-formal 
causality of God himself upon the created spirit; so 
that (corresponding to the general nature of the re¬ 
lationship of a “forma” to its formal effect) the re¬ 
ality of the mind in the beatific vision, so far as such 

“Ibid., p. 327. 

Klbid., pp. 328-330. 

™lbid., p. 331. 
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a reality in itself is due to a species as a means of 

knowledge, is the very Being of God. 47 

In applying this understanding of the beatific vision to the 
life of grace, which are intrinsically related to begin with, 
Rahner is now easily able to maintain that, “with Scripture 
and the Fathers the communication of uncreated grace can 
be conceived of under a certain respect as logically and really 
prior to created grace.” 48 Having presented Rahner’s basic 
position on this point, we shall reserve further discussion for 
the comparison with Palamas. 

Unlike Rahner, Palamas is primarily concerned with only 
one problem throughout the entire course of his theological 
career. Responding to Barlaam’s nominalistic assertion on the 
inability of obtaining real knowledge of God, Palamas brings 
the whole Eastern tradition of grace to an unsurpassed pitch 
of achievement. The essence-energy distinction thereby serves 
as a pivotal tool in reminding humanity of its simultaneously 
intense proximity to and distance from the Triune God; but 
more on that later. First it is necessary to examine what Palamas 
and the Eastern tradition understand by “knowledge of God.” 

From the start it must be emphasized that “knowledge of 
God” does not bear a primarily conceptual or propositional 
meaning in Eastern tradition. Rather, it is best understood in 
the more existential or personal sense of union with God. Just 
as knowledge of a person brings about communion with that 
person, so too with God. It is for this reason that the phrase 
“vision of God” seems to be used more frequently in designat¬ 
ing humanity’s awareness of and communion with divine revela¬ 
tion. Scripture and the tradition of the Fathers are replete with 
examples of such usage which provide the basis of Eastern 
interpretation. 49 

A second distinctive characteristic of this approach to the 
knowledge of God is the emphasis it places upon the “apophatic 

Vlbid., p. 332. 

«/«</., p. 334. 

40 See V. Lossky, The Vision of God, 2nd ed., trans. A. Moorhouse 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1983) for a listing of these 
texts. 
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way.” Under the influence of Ps. Dionysius, the East has always 
maintained a much more pronounced respect for the un- 
knowability of the Divine Mystery. 50 This is not an unknowability 
in the nihilistic sense, but a trans-knowability that is not only 
beyond all description, but beyond all conceptualization as well. 
Though Aquinas also made use of Dionysius’ ways of knowing 
God, Eastern theologians are quick to distinguish the Thomistic 
dialectical application which resulted in a supereminent objective 
knowledge of God, from the apophatic theology of analogy. 51 

Following the tradition of the East, Palamas whole¬ 
heartedly endorses the idea of “knowledge” as union with God. 
It is unmistakably present in the fiber of all his thought. How¬ 
ever, on the matter of the apophatic way of knowing, Palamas 
seems to emphasize the positive aspect even more than his 
predecessors. In point of fact he states, “One sees, not in a 
negative way—for one does see something—but in a manner 
superior to negation. For God is not only beyond knowledge, 
but also beyond unknowing .. .” 52 Both Meyendorff and Gendle 
note the importance of this positive perception. In another 
instance Palamas describes it as a comprehension of incom¬ 
prehensibility and it is this contemplation of the incomprehen¬ 
sible that leads to or rather is union with God. 53 

While both Eastern and Western traditions have held on 
to the belief in union with God as the goal of Christian life, it 
seems that the East has been better able to preserve and ex¬ 
plain this belief in a way that really makes it more accessible. 
Where the West emphasizes justification and union with God 
in the next life, the East stresses divinization and a realized 
eschatology. In the West the incarnation is the result of original 
sin, whereas in the East God always intended to become in¬ 
carnate so that “man might become God.” Along these same 
lines Palamas asserts that through the descent of the Son and 
in the presence of the Spirit humanity is perfected in the like- 

s0 Though respect for the transcendence of the Divine Mystery is not 
totally lacking in the West, as A. de Hallaux points out the emphasis is more 
“cl valoriser la connaissance rationnelle des invisibilia Dei” p. 411 in 
“Palamisme et Scholastique,” Revue Theologique de Louvain 4 (1973). 

51 A. de Hallaux, op. cit., pp. 411-12. See also V. Lossky, Mystical 
Theology, pp. 26-27. 

52 Palamas, Difense, p. 114 (1.3.4). 

Klbid., p. 144 (1.3.17). 
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ness of God. It is only by this union or theosis that the natural 
powers of sensation and intellection are transformed, making 
true knowledge, the knowledge of faith, possible. It is in this 
“knowledge” that a person “becomes God and knows God 
in God.” 54 

Despite the loftiness of this union with God, Palamas 
maintains that deification involves the whole person, body and 
soul. With this, all forms of Gnosticism and/or Platonic dualism 
are denied in light of the concrete, historical reality of the 
Incarnation. 55 The existential reality of such union with God 
goes without saying. In it the individual experiences the un¬ 
mediated presence of the Triune God with one very important 
clarification. According to the Greek Fathers, no finite being 
has ever seen or known the essence of God which is of itself 
unknowable. Rather, humanity comes to an experience of God 
in his uncreated energies. According to Palamas, energies are 
powers that manifest the divine essence. 56 Insofar as they do 
express the unoriginate essence of God all energies are uncreated 
as well, but while some are eternal others have a beginning 
and an end. Contemplation, providence, prescience, predeter¬ 
mination, will, existence and virtue are given as examples of 
uncreated, eternal energies. Speaking of the temporal uncreated 
energies, Palamas explains that it is more the activity of the 
power than the power itself which begins and ends. Here 
creation is given as an example. 57 While it might be quite tempt¬ 
ing to assert the presence of a parallel between the Palamite 
notion of essence—energies and the Latin notion of internal- 
external activity of God, further consideration of the issue will 
show this not to be the case. 

According to Palamas the uncreated energies are God be¬ 
cause “the being which participates in an essence will also 
surely participate in the power which naturally manifests that 
essence.” 58 At the same time Palamas notes that “the superes¬ 
sential essence of God is not to be identified with the energies ... 
from which it follows that it is not only transcendent to any 

5 *Ibid., p. 532 (11.3.68). 

55 Ibid., p. 86 (1.2.6). 

56 Palamas, The Triads, p. 94 (111.2.6). 

w I bid., p. 94-96. 

**Ibid. } p. 95 (111.2.7). 
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energy whatsoever, but that it transcends them to an infinite 
degree and an infinite number of times .. .” 59 Despite the strong 
emphasis placed on the difference between essence and energies, 
the energies are really part of the “constitution” (for lack of 
a better word) of God. From Palamas’ point of view the essence- 
energy distinction is a real distinction in God which, contrary 
to Western opinion, does not affect the simplicity of the divine 
reality. The importance of this last statement cannot be stressed 
enough, for humanity’s ability to participate in the divinizing 
reality of God is determined precisely to the extent that these 
uncreated energies are part of the unoriginate Triune God. Since 
the essence of God is beyond being and knowing, energies are 
the means and the message of revelation. In point of fact Palamas 
notes that denial of the energies amounts to denial of God, for 
as Maximus and the saints attest, “no nature can exist or be 
known, unless it possesses an essential energy.” 60 

Needless to say this represents a somewhat different view 
from that of the Latin West. The question is just how different? 
Is it so different that East and West are talking about “two in¬ 
compatible Gods” or is it more a matter of perception? The next 
section of this stutdy will illustrate some important areas of 
similarity between the theologies of Rahner and Palamas in 
an attempt to offer further hope in the unity of the Spirit. 


A Unity of Grace 

Even after a limited study of Rahner and Palamas it is 
possible to note—or rather impossible to miss—the presence of 
one overriding conviction in all of their categorical speculations 
and concerns. For both of them the Triune God is totally tran¬ 
scendent by nature, yet radically immanent by choice. He is 
absolutely unknowable, yet completely available. He is beyond 
comprehension, but not beyond experience. The defense of this 
belief and the expression of its transformative meaning is the 
common origin and goal of the theology of Rahner and Palamas. 
The most noteworthy illustration of this can be found in the 

59 Ibid., p. 96 (111.2.8). 
mbid., p. 104 (111.3.6). 
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parallel structure and function of Rahner’s quasi-formal causality 
and Palamas’ uncreated energies. 

The line of thought responsible for the formulation of 
these constructs (both Rahner and Palamas would agree that 
they are real though feeble attempts at expressing a reality 
beyond words) starts with the experience of God’s decision to 
create via a supernatural dispensation. In this economy of grace 
the Incarnation and subsequent sending of the Spirit establish 
the historical ground of humanity’s call to salvation in deifica¬ 
tion. The reality of this occurrence depends upon two things: 
the mysterious Triune nature of God and the real self-communica¬ 
tion of God outside of himself; i.e., by the presence of uncre¬ 
ated grace via quasi-formal causality or by the manifestation of 
the divine essence via the uncreated energies. In both instances 
the presence of uncreated grace/energies as the entitive founda¬ 
tion of humanity’s divinized being does not affect the nature 
of God who is Mystery, but calls for a deeper experience of 
Him as Mystery. 

While Orthodox theologians would probably be willing to 
accept a coincidence of function, in recalling the assertion of 
Palamas that God “dwells entirely in us by His superessential 
power; and communicates to us not His nature, but His proper 
glory and splendor,” 61 there may be some question with regard 
to the availability of God’s essence in Rahner’s system. It is 
true that Rahner does maintain the “traditional scholastic” no¬ 
tion of contact with the simple divine essence in the Beatific 
Vision and in this life via uncreated grace. However, the qual¬ 
ification of this contact as “quasi” formal and the affirmation 
of its Mysterious object would seem to be in accord with the 
assertion of Palamas that God is beyond both knowing and 
unknowing. Rahner explains that, “All this ‘quasi’ implies is 
that this ‘forma,’ in spite of its formal causality, which must be 
taken really seriously, abides in its absolute transcendence (in¬ 
violateness, freedom).” 62 He goes on to say that “quasi” should 
actually be prefixed to every terrestrial category applied to 
God so as to “provide an emphatic reminder of the analogical 
nature of our concepts.” 63 The divine essence is just as “un- 

61 Ibid., p. 39 (1.3.23). 

62 Rahner, “Scholastic Concept,” p. 330. 

™lbid., p. 331. 
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knowable” for Rahner as it is for Palamas. In both cases the 
key is that the experience of God’s essence is not inhibited by 
this unknowability, for it is ontologically—graciously present in 
the very experience of self. Both Rahner and Palamas are for¬ 
ever reminding their respective audiences that “the Kingdom 
of God is within.” 64 However, here again Orthodox objections 
are likely to be voiced, for not only is the divine essence un¬ 
knowable, it is inaccessible and incommunicable as well. 65 Does 
this really mean that the divine essence cannot be experienced? 

According to Rahner, the Incarnation is the proof of 
humanity’s most intimate contact with the divine essence. Grant¬ 
ing the uniqueness of this particular union does not preclude 
humanity’s experience, but actually makes it possible. That it 
is a different type of experience has already been shown in the 
formulation of “quasi-formal causality.” Humanity participates 
in God by grace, whereas Christ is identical with God in his 
divine nature. While the method of “participation” is different, 
indeed must be different, the object or goal of participation is 
the same, i.e., the real Triune life of God. According to Palamas, 
humanity is also called to participate in the Triadic life of God, 
made possible through the Incarnation where Christ gives the 
“glory” of the Godhead to human nature. 

Thus to our human nature He has given the glory of 
the Godhead, but not the divine nature; for the nature 
of God is one thing, His glory another, even though 
they be inseparable one from another. However, even 
though this glory is different from the divine nature 
it cannot be classified amongst the things subject to 
time, for in its transcendence “it is not,” because it 
belongs to the divine nature in an ineffable manner. 66 
(Italics mine.) 

Just a bit further on he maintains that, “As to him who mys¬ 
teriously possesses and sees this light, he knows and possesses 
God in himself, no longer by analogy, but by a true contempla- 

c1 Palamas, The Triads, p. 43 (1.2.4) and Rahner, “Scholastic Concept,” 
p. 327. 

65 Palamas, The Triads, p. 57 (11.3.9). 

66 Ibid., p. 60 (11.3.15). 
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tion, transcendent to all creatures, for he is never separated 
from the eternal glory.'” 67 (Italics mine.) There is no question 
that Palamas makes the distinction between essence and energy 
(glory) quite clear, but it is also clear that humanity participates 
in what is really God. Only a real distinction in God can sup¬ 
port this and of course, that is the presupposition upon which 
the Orthodox theology of grace functions. As is well known, 
the Catholic theology of grace works from an entirely dif¬ 
ferent presupposition, i.e., that there can be no real distinctions 
in a Simple Being. So where does this all lead? Back to unsur- 
mountable differences? Perhaps not. 

Granting that a Catholic theologian has a hard time ad¬ 
mitting a real distinction in God, and that an Orthodox theo¬ 
logian has an equally difficult time admitting contact with the 
Divine Essence, another look at Rahner and Palamas just might 
ease some of these difficulties. In going back to Rahner’s ex¬ 
planation of the presence of uncreated grace in humanity by 
“quasi-formal causality,” it should be noted that he is trying 
to say that this experience of grace is a very real experience of 
God, but there is something about God that is not experienced 
despite that reality. Whatever that “something” is, it is “real” 
because that is what distinguishes God from mankind. Is it 
actually a “something” or a “what”? Of course not, but it does 
exist. Would a Catholic theologian call this a “real distinction” 
in God? No, but an Orthodox theologian might. In turning to 
Palamas’ explanation of essence and energy it should be noted 
that he is also trying to assert the reality of humanity’s experi¬ 
ence of God via the energies while distinguishing it from God’s 
experience of himself as God. Insofar as the energies are part 
of the divine nature and bring about deification for humanity, 
somehow they must be communicating “whatever” it is that 
makes God to be God. Would an Orthodox theologian call 
this “divine essence”? No, but a Catholic theologian might. 

From this perspective it does seem that Rahner’s “quasi- 
formal causality” and Palamas’ “uncreated energies” not only 
share in function but in structure as well. The terms are dif¬ 
ferent, but the meaning truly does seem to be the same. Con¬ 
trary to a possible objection of relativism, this is not to deny 

p. 61 (11.3.16). 
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the specific truth of the terms in use. Rather it is suggested 
that they can only be properly appreciated and accepted within 
the specific intellectual and spiritual tradition within which they 
originate. As is often the case with jokes, some things are very 
difficult to translate. Is quasi-formal causality a possible transla¬ 
tion for uncreated energies? Are uncreated energies a possible 
translation for quasi-formal causality? Only time will tell. 


Conclusion 

While the quasi-formal causality and uncreated energy 
parallel is the most important one, there are a number of other 
instances where the agreement between Rahner and Palamas 
is more evident and less subject to question. Such examples in¬ 
clude the relation between spirit and matter, the call of hu¬ 
manity to deification (divinization), the presence of God within 
the individual, an emphasis on the trinitarian action of the 
Godhead, and finally, an emphasis on the priority of uncreated 
grace. Due to the nature of God and the economy of grace 
all of these factors are intrinsically related. If one is present 
in any given theological system all the rest should follow, un¬ 
less of course the system lacks coherence. Evidence suggests 
that the controlling factor in the similar systems of Rahner and 
Palamas is that of uncreated grace. 

At the beginning of this study attention was given to E.L. 
Mascall’s conviction on the centrality of grace as an ecu¬ 
menical issue. During the course of his article, where the bulk 
of space is devoted to an analysis of the 1953 Chevetogne 
Conference, Mascall makes an interesting statement quite worth 
repeating. Not only does he find a “fundamental dogmatic and 
religious agreement” to exist between Gregory Palamas and 
Thomas Aquinas, but Mascall states “that the thought of 
Gregory Palamas may turn out to be very much more im¬ 
portant in the ecumenical sphere than has yet been suspected.” 68 
Indeed, this would seem to be the case. 

While Rahner has written very little directly pertaining to 
ecumenical issues, Johannes Metz notes that there is an “in- 

68 E. L. Mascall, p. 185. 
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direct ecumenical effect” constantly being realized in Rahner’s 
thought because “he has pursued ‘his’ theology precisely in the 
face of those questions which relate to the total awareness of 
faith today.” 69 Together Rahner and Palamas offer much hope 
for the future. 


69 J. Metz, in the Foreword to K. Rahner’s Spirit In the World, p. xv. 
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Weldon Hardenbrook, Missing From Action: Vanishing Manhood 

in America. Thomas Nelson Publishers, Nashville, TN, 1987, 

pp. 192. $14.95. 

Father Weldon Hardenbrook’s Missing From Action describes 
a problem, develops scenarios, and prescribes solutions. The book 
focuses, as its sub-title indicates, on “vanishing manhood” in Amer¬ 
ica and its effect on the American family and social structure. The 
first part of the book is essentially a useful description of the absence 
of male leadership in the American family. Contemporary sociological 
research has clearly indicated that, for whatever reason, the father 
tends to be the significant person in the religious development of 
the child. This reviewer appreciates and agrees with Fr Hardenbrook’s 
description of what is happening, but takes serious exception to his 
analysis of the problem and his prescribed solutions. It is indeed 
unfortunate that his solutions are socially unfounded and at the 
same time biblically “fundamentalist.” It is these two characteristics 
which make it difficult to critique. Not being a biblical scholar, I 
will leave the criticism of his use of the scripture to someone 
more qualified. 

Father Hardenbrook traces the loss of American masculinity 
to the onset of Victorian feminism and industralism which turned 
the house over to the women. It is true, and in this I am in full 
agreement, that the American male in general has become a lost, 
dislocated, and ignored member of the family. But this dislocation 
is not limited to (1) American males or (2) the United States. It 
characterizes the social roles of all people in Western technological 
and capitalist cultures. As a solution, Father Weldon affirms paternal 
authority within the family. 

This particular book is disturbing to me because it has be¬ 
come so popular so quickly among Orthodox. It provides an ap¬ 
parently easy explanation of the dysfunction of everything from 
the American family, the American government, the American 
public school (co-educational!), to the Sunday school (too many 
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women teaching!). I would like to suggest that the book be read 
with the greatest of caution, both sociologically and theologically, 
and make the following points to indicate why I urge this caution. 

(1) Father Hardenbrook focuses almost exclusively on the 
authority of the father to lead the family. While I find this con¬ 
genial in the area of religious education, I would like to point out 
that he phrases authority in terms of power and control. I seriously 
question his understanding of human development when he writes: 
“This may offend some people, but the will of God for my children 
is to do the will of their father and mother until they marry and 
begin families on their own” (pp. 160-161). It does offend me 
because it shows a limited understanding of spiritual growth and 
development, of a movement from heteronomous to autonomous 
morality and personality. Surely, the acceptance of God's will 
must be precisely their acceptance of God’s will, not as refracted 
through their father’s, but as they come to perceive it in prayer, 
the life of the Church, and the reading of the Scripture. If his view 
is correct, then indeed God, our Father, has grandchildren and not 
real sons and daughters—friends, as Jesus calls them. How can 
responsible behavior and belief become a reality in an authoritarian 
setting? It usually can not. It rather grows as parents share respon¬ 
sibility with children, as the children become able to exercise it. 
The author then quotes St Paul’s famous words, “Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord” (Eph 6:1), in support of his case. John 
Chrysostom, however, added the condition that the operative phrase 
is “in the Lord”; that is, parents must have the mind of Christ and 
be correct. As an educator, I must ask, does the child’s develop¬ 
ment, whose pattern is God-given, play any role in his maturation, 
or is maturity turned on overnight when the child marries? 

(2) Obedience is not the key to Christian life, either per¬ 
sonal or familial. Love and good order are the objectives of the 
home as it seeks salvation for its members. Father Hardenbrook’s 
emphasis on authority is a reactionary call to regain an imagined 
golden age in American or Christian life. It is actually a call to 
control and power. The true objective in the home, however, is 
the maintenance of order which every organism needs to grow and 
develop to a “secure” maturity. In the case of the Christian child, 
this means to grow and develop into the fulness of the stature 
of Jesus Christ as a free man or woman, as a friend of God and 
ultimately as a mutual of his parents. It is good order (taxis) and 
propriety which has been the passion of the Church in everything 
from family to liturgical celebration. Psychologically, emotionally, 
and spiritually, it is taxis —which is far more important than power 
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and who exercises it over whom in the family—that the Church 
must seek to instill in its parents. 

(3) The emphasis on authority and obedience is a misdirec¬ 
tion of Christian family and personal development. It is, in fact, 
statistically the case (see Merton Strommen, The Five Cries of 
Youth), which Father Bruce Ritter of Covenant House confirmed 
in a conversation, that the more rigid and fundamentalist the 
family structure, the greater the probability of child abuse. Fathers 
and mothers with divine mandates to subdue a child’s will, easily 
confuse their will with God’s will, just as they easily confuse author¬ 
ity with power and coercion. Hence, the number of runaways tends 
to be large in areas of fundamentalist Biblical convictions. There is 
a high correlation between child abuse and fundamentalism in 
families: the structure that seeks to identify the Father’s will with 
the daddy’s will is apparently justified in using violence to enforce 
that will. The justification is the God of the Old Covenant who 
allowed physical chastisement. The basic theological dysfunction 
represented by identification of the Fatherhood of God with the 
fatherhood of dad is the element of sin. There can be no identifica¬ 
tion between the two fatherhoods except poetic or metaphoric. The 
father in the family is, like all of us, a sinner, and falls short of 
the glory of God. 

(4) Father Hardenbrook becomes most disturbing when he 
turns to the school and emphasizes the need to restore “maleness” 
to the schools. He affirms, for instance (pp. 166-167), that we 
should break the Victorian myth that only females can be teachers 
in elementary schools. While this is open to discussion and is 
certainly conditioned by the age of the child, his next point is not. 
He announces, “Now the corker! I am convinced that the changes 
necessary to secure male and female identities in elementary educa¬ 
tion could best be accomplished by sex-separated classrooms. If 
that makes you chuckle or gasp [it did], teU me why people who 
have the economic means to provide the best education possible 
for their children so often choose sex-separated private schools or 
academies?” This is frightening, not only because he cannot demon¬ 
strate this, especially for elementary education, but for the social 
elitism which he implies is acceptable to Christians. The fact is that 
the British public school system (what we would call private) has 
been sex-segregated, and has succeeded in perpetuating a class sys¬ 
tem offensive to most Americans and Christians. Those with “the 
means” send their children to such schools because they want them 
apart from others and, if possible, out of the house. The case for 
co-education has been so obvious, I am reluctant to make it again. 
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What we have discovered in education is that boys and girls—in 
a perfectly acceptable Christian sense—become more male and 
more female by being and interacting with each other. It is in fact 
a Victorian myth that separation builds men and women. What 
sex-segregation does provide for in education is an awful lot of 
dirty jokes, off-colored language, and homosexual experimentation 
which is not as common in co-educational settings. This statement 
is a “corker” because it is wrong; and if the author had to make 
it, he should have had some experience, as has the reviewer, in a 
boy’s school which became co-educational after sixty years of 
sex-segregation. The fact is that sex-separated schools, whether 
private or parochial, do not allow for wholesome sexual differentia¬ 
tion. This point should have been researched, especially for its 
effect on adolescents. 

Father Hardenbrook next focuses on the public school drop 
out rate, which is due, he tells us, to the feminized nature of the 
school system. He concludes with no statistics or foundation to 
support his contention that the dropouts “could no longer cope 
with the feminine system” and the resulting female teacher-male 
student conflict, as if such a conflict were inherent to the situation 
(p. 102). On the Sunday school level, he similarly concludes that 
“one of the reasons, if not the leading cause, for this desertion is 
the female dominated Sunday school” (p. 168). How does he reach 
this conclusion? His categorical statements are just too facile for 
serious consideration. Finally, the book closes with praise not of 
the human community or good fellowship, but of the “good old 
boys,” which implies that men need and naturally enjoy only the 
company of other men! The problem with the book is the author’s 
inability to grasp the Christian notion of personhood as being 
prior to gender. 

Anyone who reads Missing From Action should do so cau¬ 
tiously, and primarily for its description of a current American 
dilemma. Any Orthodox parent or priest deciding to read this book 
must ask himself what theological, sociological, or pedagogical sup¬ 
port the author might have for his astonishing opinions. Father 
Hardenbrook’s apparent confidence in the God-granted or innate 
leadership of men in the family is unfounded. His conclusions and 
prescriptions severely limit the usefulness of Missing From Action , 
which takes on the appearance of fundamentalist manifesto. 

—John Boojamra 
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James Allen Hewett, New Testament Greek: A Beginning and 
Intermediate Grammar. Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1986. Pp. xv + 234. Cloth. $14.95. 

James Allen Hewett, Key to Exercises for New Testament Greek: 
A Beginning and Intermediate Grammar. Peabody, Massachu¬ 
setts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1987. Pp. 25. Paperback. $1.95. 

William Graham MacDonald, Greek Enchiridion: A Concise 
Handbook of Grammar for Translation and Exegesis. Peabody, 
Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1986. Pp. 218. Paper. 
Spiral Binding. $9.95. 

It will probably not surprise readers to discover that there are 
more students studying New Testament Greek in the United States 
than there are studying Classical or even modem Greek in colleges 
and universities. It is even less surprising that there should be so 
many different aids available to help the student in acquiring and 
maintaining familiarity with and expertise in Koine Greek. James 
Allen Hewett’s New Testament Greek “is written for the person 
who seriously wishes to learn Greek and to read intelligibly a Greek 
New Testament” (p. xiii) and to prepare students for “basic Greek 
exegesis” ( ibid .). Though the book is primarily aimed at students 
with access to audiotape for a pronunciation guide and also those 
in the classroom, it can also be used independently by those persons 
who utilize the Translation Key of the author to evaluate their own 
progress. A knowledge of English grammar is assumed and ex¬ 
tensively exploited throughout the text, which proceeds from the 
basic verb and noun structures to more complex grammatical struc¬ 
tures. It is expected that the student can master the forms and 
vocabulary in two semesters (30 weeks) or in an intensive summer 
program of eight forty hour weeks. This will make it possible for 
the student to pursue Greek New Testament courses in exegesis. 
Though the book will provide intensive work for beginning students 
of New Testament Greek, it can also be used profitably by inter¬ 
mediate students for review, for synthesizing their prior knowledge, 
and for gaining additional knowledge. 

The twenty-three full chapters cover the alphabet, orthography, 
and punctuation; the primary, active endings and tenses of the 
indicative mood; the second declension and the verb “to be”; the 
first declension and conditional sentences; personal and relative 
pronouns; demonstrative and reflective pronouns; prepositions, 
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compound verbs, oxi; secondary active endings and tenses (the 
imperfect tense and the imperfect of eimi ), conditional sentences, 
and adverbs; secondary active endings; the aorist tenses; the per¬ 
fect active, pluperfect active, and conditional sentences; primary 
middle endings and tenses, the indicative tenses, the future of eimi, 
and reciprocal pronouns; secondary middle endings and tenses, the 
imperfect middle and passive tense, first and second aorist middle, 
pluperfect middle and passive tense; the third declension masculine 
and feminine nouns; third declension neuter nouns, adjectives, 
numerals, indefinite and interrogative pronouns; contract verbs, 
liquid verbs, nominative to name someone, nominative absolute, 
comparative and superlative of adverbs and adjectives; -mi verbs; 
the formation of participles; the adjectival and supplementary func¬ 
tion of participles; the adverbial and circumstantial function of 
participles; the subjunctive mood; infinitives and indirect discourse; 
the imperative and optative moods, fourth class conditions; the 
uses of the genitive, dative, and accusative cases—in that order. 
There is a Greek-English vocabulary, an English-Greek vocabulary, 
a subject index, an index of Scriptural citations, and a list of 
Scriptures used as exercises. The inside back cover reproduces a 
chart of the regular verb of the omega conjugation (lud) in full. 

New Testament Greek is a traditional book organized in a 
traditional way. Each chapter begins with a generous vocabulary 
section, neatly broken down into the various parts of speech. The 
vocabulary is followed by the particular grammatical features that 
are being highlighted (explained in the traditional grammatical 
terms), and each chapter ends with a generous selection of sentences 
from the New Testament that constitute the Exercises. The Key 
to Exercises for New Testament Greek seeks to convey the sense 
of the Greek constructions, occasionally resulting in awkward 
English expressions but always keeping in mind how the Greek 
writers expressed themselves and calling to the student’s attention 
some of the alternatives suggested by a given Greek construction. 
The Key is not intended as a crutch or a substitute for a smooth, 
idiomatic English translation but as a source of guidance and 
consultation, that will provide the student with “a more perceptive 
understanding and greater precision in properly handling the Word 
of God” (Preface). It reinforces the no-nonsense approach of the 
basic text New Testament Greek . 

William G. MacDonald’s Greek Enchiridion is a very handy 
summary of grammatical forms and syntax which uses the 26th 
edition of Novum Testamentum Graece, edited by Kurt Aland et 
al (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1979), as its NT Greek 
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text. It is meant to be used as a reference manual by anyone who 
has had introductory New Testament Greek and is preparing to 
work on translation and exegesis. Special features are paradigms, 
principal parts of verbs, charts, systematic statements about usage, 
and the techniques of textual transcription. The emphasis is on a 
compact summary of grammatical and exegetical supports that can 
be easily consulted. In the words of the compiler: “The Greek 
Enchiridion is designed for both deductive and inductive study. That 
is, following the presentation of each grammatical principle, illustra¬ 
tions in Greek texts are provided so that one can see and analyze 
the grammar (inductively) and not just hear it (deductively) in the 
stated principles” (p. 1). 

Greek Enchiridion is very attractively printed, very well or¬ 
ganized, and most effectively presented. An index of Biblical cita¬ 
tions and an extensive index of key terms and paradigms enhance 
its usability even further. 

Both New Testament Greek and Greek Enchiridion provide us 
with excellent additional aids for the learning and teaching of 
New Testament Greek. 

—John E. Rexine 


Elizabeth A. Livingstone, ed. Studia Patristica XVIII: Papers of 
the 1983 Oxford Patristics Conference. Volume One: Historica- 
Theologica-Gnostica-Biblica. Kalamazoo, Mich. Cistercian Pub¬ 
lications, 1985. 358-|-xvi pp. 

In the past, the Berlin Academy published papers read at the 
quadrennial Oxford Patristics Conference in its Texte und 
Entersuchungen . Now that it has discontinued this work, the 
Cistercian press has provided a great service to students of early 
Christianity by continuing the series under the same title, Studia 
Patristica . The present collection contains forty-eight short essays 
presented to the Ninth International Conference on Patristic Studies, 
held at Oxford in the summer of 1983. Thirty-five of these papers 
are in English, seven in French, four in German and two in Italian. 
They cover a range of sometimes obscure but often fascinating 
topics involving the Church’s life in Ireland, Ethiopia, Georgia and 
many places in between. The book is divided into four sections 
which deal with issues in history, theology, Gnosticism and 
Biblical exegesis. 
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the imperative and optative moods, fourth class conditions; the 
uses of the genitive, dative, and accusative cases—in that order. 
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text. It is meant to be used as a reference manual by anyone who 
has had introductory New Testament Greek and is preparing to 
work on translation and exegesis. Special features are paradigms, 
principal parts of verbs, charts, systematic statements about usage, 
and the techniques of textual transcription. The emphasis is on a 
compact summary of grammatical and exegetical supports that can 
be easily consulted. In the words of the compiler: “The Greek 
Enchiridion is designed for both deductive and inductive study. That 
is, following the presentation of each grammatical principle, illustra¬ 
tions in Greek texts are provided so that one can see and analyze 
the grammar (inductively) and not just hear it (deductively) in the 
stated principles” (p. 1). 

Greek Enchiridion is very attractively printed, very well or¬ 
ganized, and most effectively presented. An index of Biblical cita¬ 
tions and an extensive index of key terms and paradigms enhance 
its usability even further. 

Both New Testament Greek and Greek Enchiridion provide us 
with excellent additional aids for the learning and teaching of 
New Testament Greek. 

—John E. Rexine 


Elizabeth A. Livingstone, ed. Studia Patristica XVIII: Papers of 
the 1983 Oxford Patristics Conference. Volume One: Historica- 
Theologica-Gnostica-Biblica. Kalamazoo, Mich. Cistercian Pub¬ 
lications, 1985. 358-|-xvi pp. 

In the past, the Berlin Academy published papers read at the 
quadrennial Oxford Patristics Conference in its Texte und 
Entersuchungen . Now that it has discontinued this work, the 
Cistercian press has provided a great service to students of early 
Christianity by continuing the series under the same title, Studia 
Patristica . The present collection contains forty-eight short essays 
presented to the Ninth International Conference on Patristic Studies, 
held at Oxford in the summer of 1983. Thirty-five of these papers 
are in English, seven in French, four in German and two in Italian. 
They cover a range of sometimes obscure but often fascinating 
topics involving the Church’s life in Ireland, Ethiopia, Georgia and 
many places in between. The book is divided into four sections 
which deal with issues in history, theology, Gnosticism and 
Biblical exegesis. 
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James Allen Hewett, New Testament Greek: A Beginning and 
Intermediate Grammar. Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1986. Pp. xv + 234. Cloth. $14.95. 

James Allen Hewett, Key to Exercises for New Testament Greek: 
A Beginning and Intermediate Grammar. Peabody, Massachu¬ 
setts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1987. Pp. 25. Paperback. $1.95. 

William Graham MacDonald, Greek Enchiridion: A Concise 
Handbook of Grammar for Translation and Exegesis. Peabody, 
Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1986. Pp. 218. Paper. 
Spiral Binding. $9.95. 

It will probably not surprise readers to discover that there are 
more students studying New Testament Greek in the United States 
than there are studying Classical or even modem Greek in colleges 
and universities. It is even less surprising that there should be so 
many different aids available to help the student in acquiring and 
maintaining familiarity with and expertise in Koine Greek. James 
Allen Hewett’s New Testament Greek “is written for the person 
who seriously wishes to learn Greek and to read intelligibly a Greek 
New Testament” (p. xiii) and to prepare students for “basic Greek 
exegesis” ( ibid .). Though the book is primarily aimed at students 
with access to audiotape for a pronunciation guide and also those 
in the classroom, it can also be used independently by those persons 
who utilize the Translation Key of the author to evaluate their own 
progress. A knowledge of English grammar is assumed and ex¬ 
tensively exploited throughout the text, which proceeds from the 
basic verb and noun structures to more complex grammatical struc¬ 
tures. It is expected that the student can master the forms and 
vocabulary in two semesters (30 weeks) or in an intensive summer 
program of eight forty hour weeks. This will make it possible for 
the student to pursue Greek New Testament courses in exegesis. 
Though the book will provide intensive work for beginning students 
of New Testament Greek, it can also be used profitably by inter¬ 
mediate students for review, for synthesizing their prior knowledge, 
and for gaining additional knowledge. 

The twenty-three full chapters cover the alphabet, orthography, 
and punctuation; the primary, active endings and tenses of the 
indicative mood; the second declension and the verb “to be”; the 
first declension and conditional sentences; personal and relative 
pronouns; demonstrative and reflective pronouns; prepositions, 
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compound verbs, oxi; secondary active endings and tenses (the 
imperfect tense and the imperfect of eimi ), conditional sentences, 
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There is a Greek-English vocabulary, an English-Greek vocabulary, 
a subject index, an index of Scriptural citations, and a list of 
Scriptures used as exercises. The inside back cover reproduces a 
chart of the regular verb of the omega conjugation (lud) in full. 

New Testament Greek is a traditional book organized in a 
traditional way. Each chapter begins with a generous vocabulary 
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vocabulary is followed by the particular grammatical features that 
are being highlighted (explained in the traditional grammatical 
terms), and each chapter ends with a generous selection of sentences 
from the New Testament that constitute the Exercises. The Key 
to Exercises for New Testament Greek seeks to convey the sense 
of the Greek constructions, occasionally resulting in awkward 
English expressions but always keeping in mind how the Greek 
writers expressed themselves and calling to the student’s attention 
some of the alternatives suggested by a given Greek construction. 
The Key is not intended as a crutch or a substitute for a smooth, 
idiomatic English translation but as a source of guidance and 
consultation, that will provide the student with “a more perceptive 
understanding and greater precision in properly handling the Word 
of God” (Preface). It reinforces the no-nonsense approach of the 
basic text New Testament Greek . 

William G. MacDonald’s Greek Enchiridion is a very handy 
summary of grammatical forms and syntax which uses the 26th 
edition of Novum Testamentum Graece, edited by Kurt Aland et 
al (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1979), as its NT Greek 
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text. It is meant to be used as a reference manual by anyone who 
has had introductory New Testament Greek and is preparing to 
work on translation and exegesis. Special features are paradigms, 
principal parts of verbs, charts, systematic statements about usage, 
and the techniques of textual transcription. The emphasis is on a 
compact summary of grammatical and exegetical supports that can 
be easily consulted. In the words of the compiler: “The Greek 
Enchiridion is designed for both deductive and inductive study. That 
is, following the presentation of each grammatical principle, illustra¬ 
tions in Greek texts are provided so that one can see and analyze 
the grammar (inductively) and not just hear it (deductively) in the 
stated principles” (p. 1). 
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its usability even further. 
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In the past, the Berlin Academy published papers read at the 
quadrennial Oxford Patristics Conference in its Texte und 
Entersuchungen . Now that it has discontinued this work, the 
Cistercian press has provided a great service to students of early 
Christianity by continuing the series under the same title, Studia 
Patristica . The present collection contains forty-eight short essays 
presented to the Ninth International Conference on Patristic Studies, 
held at Oxford in the summer of 1983. Thirty-five of these papers 
are in English, seven in French, four in German and two in Italian. 
They cover a range of sometimes obscure but often fascinating 
topics involving the Church’s life in Ireland, Ethiopia, Georgia and 
many places in between. The book is divided into four sections 
which deal with issues in history, theology, Gnosticism and 
Biblical exegesis. 
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work on translation and exegesis. Special features are paradigms, 
principal parts of verbs, charts, systematic statements about usage, 
and the techniques of textual transcription. The emphasis is on a 
compact summary of grammatical and exegetical supports that can 
be easily consulted. In the words of the compiler: “The Greek 
Enchiridion is designed for both deductive and inductive study. That 
is, following the presentation of each grammatical principle, illustra¬ 
tions in Greek texts are provided so that one can see and analyze 
the grammar (inductively) and not just hear it (deductively) in the 
stated principles” (p. 1). 

Greek Enchiridion is very attractively printed, very well or¬ 
ganized, and most effectively presented. An index of Biblical cita¬ 
tions and an extensive index of key terms and paradigms enhance 
its usability even further. 
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In the past, the Berlin Academy published papers read at the 
quadrennial Oxford Patristics Conference in its Texte und 
Entersuchungen . Now that it has discontinued this work, the 
Cistercian press has provided a great service to students of early 
Christianity by continuing the series under the same title, Studia 
Patristica . The present collection contains forty-eight short essays 
presented to the Ninth International Conference on Patristic Studies, 
held at Oxford in the summer of 1983. Thirty-five of these papers 
are in English, seven in French, four in German and two in Italian. 
They cover a range of sometimes obscure but often fascinating 
topics involving the Church’s life in Ireland, Ethiopia, Georgia and 
many places in between. The book is divided into four sections 
which deal with issues in history, theology, Gnosticism and 
Biblical exegesis. 
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In perusing these essays, the reader can learn what recent re¬ 
search has uncovered about a wide variety of interesting subjects. 
Some which are especially noteworthy for Orthodox Christians are 
the following: a study of St Maximus’ view of the Latin filioque, 
which he considers equivalent to the acceptable Greek Patristic 
formula, “from the Father, through the Son”; a lucid survey of 
Leontius of Neapolis’ defense of the holy icons; an analysis of Pope 
St Leo’s understanding of the Church’s participation in Christ, 
which emerges as very close to perspectives we commonly associate 
with the Greek Fathers; a study of the meaning of katholike in the 
teachings of St Ignatius of Antioch and St Cyril of Jerusalem; a 
clear account of some aspects of how St Cyril of Alexandria sees 
unity and diversity occurring together in Christ; an explanation of 
how St Anastasius of Sinai extends the Cappadocian philosophy of 
language to show that since words describe energies, not essences, 
and since both divine and human names are ascribed to Christ, 
He must have two energies as well as two natures; a fascinating 
survey of how Greek and Latin Fathers have interpreted the Gospel 
narratives of the Transfiguration; and two diametrically opposed 
views of early Christians’ attitudes toward military service. 

These studies are of consistently high quality, although a few 
manifest theological presuppositions which the Orthodox Church 
would find problematic. One example is an article by Phillips, which 
argues that magic cannot be defined objectively but is a label 
used by powerful religious groups to stigmatize minority views of 
the supernatural with which they disagree. Here is a case of a 
phenomenon which clearly ought to be evaluated on the basis of 
theological criteria and not left uncritically in the hands of his¬ 
torical relativists, who are not without culturally conditioned biases 
of their own. 

Also included in the book is an erudite survey by W. H. C. 
Frend of the contributions of archaeology to the study of early 
Church history, in which he expresses views similar to Phillips’, 
though somewhat less radical. He argues that if we give priority to 
Patristic texts, we will have a distorted view of early Christianity; 
but this can be corrected by giving equal weight to archaeological 
discoveries, which reveal movements within Christianity that were 
suppressed by politically stronger opponents who regarded them 
as heterodox. This emphasis on sociological analysis, coupled with 
expressions of sympathy for theologically oppressed minorities, 
leads Frend to an anti-Orthodox bias that can hardly be equated 
with objective historical scholarship. 

Despite his prejudices, he is right to stress the importance of 
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archaeological finds for historical understanding. One conclusion 
which can clearly be drawn from such evidence is that the Orthodox 
cannot simply regard themselves as continuing the practices and 
beliefs of u the early Church,” understood in some nebulous way. 
During the first five centuries A.D., our fathers and mothers were 
surrounded by many religious movements which claimed to be 
Christian, and they had to make definite choices about what to 
confess as true and what to reject as false, just as we do today. 

Two other essays in the book illustrate the ambiguity of the 
early Christians’ environment. McCullough shows that in 5th cen¬ 
tury Syria, Judaism and paganism were strong enough to represent 
a continuing threat to the faith of Theodoret of Cyrus’ flock. And 
Daly observes that in the pre-Constantinian period many Christians 
spent their careers in the Roman army even though this involved 
practicing a religion which was incompatible with the Church’s 
official teachings. He suggests that these soldiers: 

probably modeled their Christianity along the lines of 
Roman polytheism—Mars is for victory, spring nymphs 
are for fresh water, Jupiter Dolichenus is for weapons 
that don’t break in combat, and Christ is for when your 
weapon does break and you die (p. 5). 

A few men were martyred for refusing to accept the religious 
implications of Roman military service, but many others chose to 
go along with what the army expected of them. 

Early Christian pastors thus had serious problems teaching 
their flocks right belief and practice, just as pastors do now. For 
this reason, it is problematic to regard the “common people” as 
normative examples of historic Christianity in place of the Church’s 
spiritual and intellectual elites, i.e., the saints and the Fathers. The 
Orthodox have to make value judgments on theological grounds; 
social historians may choose to make different value judgments on 
the basis of their own presuppositions. Yet such opinions need not 
interfere with the significance of these scholars’ contributions to 
our understanding of the environment in which the Fathers lived. 

One particularly good use of archaeological evidence is sug¬ 
gested by Margaret Miles in her contribution to this collection of 
essays. She believes that the art, architecture and liturgy of the 
great 4th century basilicas may convey theological meanings which 
parallel the theological meanings expressed in the great Patristic 
texts of the period. This implies that together the visual and verbal 
media can disclose a fuller picture of the faith and worship of 4th 
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century Christians than what we can learn from the texts alone. 
Miles concludes that historical theologians should take seriously 
the ways in which word and icon work together rather than leaving 
the visual monuments to the art historians. 

Another article of special interest to Orthodox readers is 
Parsons’ survey of how the Greek and Latin traditions interpreted 
the Dionysian “hierarchy.” He observes that in the West, the 
Areopagite’s understanding of hierarchy influenced canon law and 
political theology, thus tending to reinforce a legalistic clericalism. 
The Byzantines, on the other hand, emphasized the idea of liturgy 
as a locus of mystical vision. In particular, St Maximus (who may 
well have been a layman) stresses the iconic character of the 
Church’s buildings and services and says very little about the special 
status of the bishop. This historical pattern points toward as¬ 
pects of the Areopagite’s ecclesiology which are of lasting value 
and suggests how these can be separated from some of his rather 
extreme personal opinions. The Byzantine tradition may thus in¬ 
dicate fruitful ways of understanding hierarchy as icon while avoiding 
a clericalism which can hardly be acceptable to the Church today. 

One more essay in this collection is of special importance to 
the Church’s present concerns, and that is Giulia Sfameni Gasparro’s 
study of male and female according to St Maximus. She describes 
the temporary and ontologically secondary character of gender in 
the Confessor’s teaching, then she shows how this is closely linked 
to other major themes in his theology and has extensive precedents 
in earlier writers. We would suggest that any serious study of the 
ontology of gender in the Greek Fathers should be based on a close 
analysis of the texts in their own context and should take into 
account Gasparro’s paper and literature cited there. Unfortunately, 
most of this secondary material is in Italian, and nearly all of the 
relevant passages in Maximus’ writings are untranslated. This is an 
area which requires substantial future research, and the impulse to 
reach conclusions too quickly without sufficient attention to the 
evidence is a temptation which needs to be resisted. Gasparro makes 
a good start, but because her study is so brief, her conclusions 
cannot be regarded as definitive. 

These few remarks should be enough to indicate what varied 
treasures can be found in Studia Patristica XV111, volume L It 
provides an excellent selection of studies which were at the fore¬ 
front of Patristic research in 1983. According to the publisher, 
three further volumes should be forthcoming, one on “Critica- 
Classica-Ascetica-Liturgica,” another on the 2nd century, Clement 
and Origen, and the Cappadocians, and the last on Augustine, 
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post-Nicene Latin Fathers, Oriental texts and Nachleben of the 
Fathers. One hopes that these will be in print soon. [The tenth 
Oxford Patristics Conference, held in August 1987, should produce 
another fine crop of papers. These, however, will be published by 
Peeters Press of Louvain.] 

We wish Cistercian Publications every success in the arduous 
task of making this important material available to the reading public. 

— Dr. Verna E. F. Harrison 
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